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Decisions reported in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, for the year 
ending June, 1381. 


Accommodation paper, 139, 

« indorsements, 
Acquiescence, ratification by, 135. 
Agency, 299. 

Alteration of note, 206, 966. 
Attachment, 137. 


Bankers’ accounts as evidence, 627. 
Bank, National, 137. 
Bill of lading, 966. 


Check, certified, lost, 468. 
Collaterals, law of, 137. 
Collection paper, 299. 
Corporation, 135. 
Current funds, 135. 
Custom, 135. 


Defence, 136. 

Delay, unreasonable, 466. 

Depositors in Savings banks, 207. 
Deposits, special, 207. 

Discounting bills, 628. 

Duty of bank as to bill of lading, 961. 


Equities between parties to note, 52, 466. 
transfer shuts out, 467. 

Estoppel, 138. 

Evidence, 206, 627. 

Executor, transfer of National-bank stock 


by, 53. 


“ 


Forged and accepted draft, 566. 

Forgery, ratification of, 53. 

Fraud, rights of holders of negotiable in- 
struments in cases of, 297. 


Grace, 135. 
Guaranty, power to give, 625. 


Indorsements, 804. 
» of commercial paper, 964. 
Innocent holder for value, 136. 
Insolvent National-bank shareholders, 566. 
Interest, 467. 


Jurisdiction, 137. 


| Liabilities of parties to check, 468. 
| Libel suit, a remarkable, 627. 


| Mistake, liability for, 135. 
| recovery of money paid under, 964. 
| __# special deposits, 889. 

Mortgage, 136, 4 

| Municipal smuulion 1306. 


| Nebraska, usurious interest in, 567. 
| Negotiable instruments, 53, 135, 136, 206, 
207, 289, 297, 466, 467, 408. 
| Notary, disqualified, 206, 
| Note, alteration, 53, 54, 206, 966. 
w equities between parties to, 52. 
| «# ‘subject to contract,” 53, 54. 
Notice, 207. 


| Paper, accommodation, 139. 

| Partnership in stock transactions, 52. 

| Power to give a guaranty, 625. 

| Protest, 135, 2 

| Purchase of notes by National banks ille- 


gal, 568. 


Receiver’s certificate, 466. 
Recovery of money paid under tine 


Rights of holders in case of fraud, 297. 


Savings bank investments, 138. 
r w preferences, insolvency, etc.,207. 
Securities, municipal, 136. 
Securities of other States exempt, 
Shareholders of insolvent Nelleual bank, 
liabilities of, 566. 
Stipulation in promissory note, 207 
Stock transactions, partnership in, 52. 
# transfer of, 53. 


Tennessee State bond suit, 304. 
a of stock, 53. 

u negotiable instruments, 467. 
Trust funds on deposit, 626, 


Ultra vires, 135, 138.6 
| Usury, 139, 567. 











giemne, the effect of qualified, 816. 
Accommodation indorsements, 817. 
Agent, liability for forgery by, 56. 
Alteration of note, 206. 

Ambiguous checks, 893. 


Banking surplus, taxation, 646. 


Cashier to act as notary, right of, 570. 
Certificates of deposit, duplicate, 647. 
Certification, 224, 976. 
Certify a check, ab a officer should ? 224, 
Checks, ambiguous, 893. 

w certification of, 224, 976. 
crossed, 56. 
imperfectly drawn, 569, 6 
- = individual, Haste — date, 


nn 
“ 
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mo at a future day, 306. 
pension, cashing of, 305. 
Claims for usury against National banks, 


975: i 
Collections sent to a failing bank, 384. 
Deposits, special, 895. 
Draft, acceptance of by post-dated check, 


55: 
Drafts on a National bank, time, 816. 
Duplicate certificates of deposit, 647. 


Effect of qualified acceptance, the, 816. 
Exchange, foreign, the rate of, 894. 


Failing bank, collections sent to, 384. 
Foreign exchange, the rate of, 894. 
Forged signature, liability for, 648. 
Forgery by an agent, liability, 56. 
Future day, checks payable at, 306. 


Grace, 383. 
Grace on paper payable on date named, | 
_ 145- 

w interest on days of, 305, 381. 
Indorsements, accommodation, 817. 
restrictive and stamped, 896. 

« stamped signatures, 382. 
Indorser, married woman as, 895. 
Interest after maturity, 976. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


Acceptance of draft by post-dated check, 


Discounted paper, right to charge up, 145. | 


Stranger, certification of check presented 


| by,970, 
| Surplus, taxation of banking, 646. 


































INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


Interest, the stoppage of, 737. 


Law of off-set, the, 894. 
Liability for forged signature, 648. 
" w forgery by an agent, 56. 


Mortgage security, National banks, 736. 
Married woman as indorser in New Jersey, 


895. 


National banksand mortgage security, 736. 
" w local taxation of, 471. 
w usury by, 975. 
bank shares, taxation of, 736, 881. 
time draft on a, 816. 
| New Jersey, married woman as indorser 
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| in, 895. 
No-protest tickets, 145. 
Notary, right of cashier to act as, 570. 
Note payable to order or drawer, 470. 
Notice by mail to an indorser, 223. 


Paper, payable on a date named, grace on, 
145- 
w right to charge up discounted, 145. 
| Pension checks, cashing of, 305. 
Protest for non-acceptance ‘of a time draft, 
55- 
u Of past-due paper, 381. 
| Rate of foreign exchange, the, 894. 
| Restrictive and stamped indorsements, 806. 


| Signatures, stamped, 382. 
| «# Validity of, 305. 
|Special deposits, 895. 
| Stamped signatures, 382. 
_Stoppage of interest, 737. 


by, 

| Taxation, local, of National banks, 471. 
uw of banking surplus, 646. 
w Of National-bank shares, 736, 881. 


| Time draft, protest for non-acceptance of, 


55- 
” # ona National bank, 816, 


Usury by National banks, 224. 


Verification of bank reports, 817. 
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SINKING FUNDS. 


Some years ago the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad borrowed 
$5,000,000 of the city of Baltimore. The loan is at six per 
cent., and has still about ten years to run. One of its con- 
ditions was, that the railroad should invest annually in a 
sinking fund, to consist of city bonds only, and to be large 
enough to provide for the whole debt at maturity. The 
road offers to pay it off entirely to-day, and if that cannot 
be accepted, then to be relieved in some way from the 
necessity of buying city bonds which now cost a premium 
of about sixteen per cent. | 

The case illustrates the inextricable difficultv in. which the 
United States would be involved, if its debts, falling redeem- 
able in 1881, are funded on fifty years as Mr. Wood proposed, 
or thirty years as the President and Secretary of the Treasury 
proposed, or twenty years as the House Committee on Ways 
and Means proposed, or even on the one-half of twenty years. 
The sinking-fund law would remain, absolutely requiring 
an investment of $40,000,000 this year, and increasing year 
by year. Furthermore, the surplus of revenue exceeds the 
sinking fund, to which, by the way, heavy arrears are still 
due. As the investments of the fund can only and ought 
only to be made in government bonds, it would be necessary 
to purchase them in the market, and the very fact of these 
purchases would inflate the price, as the Baltimore and 
Ohio road is now finding to its cost in its own particular 


case. 
The true policy in this matter is entirely plain. To the 
I 
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extent that the nation is obliged to cancel its bonds to 
meet the requirements of the sinking fund, and to whatever 
further extent it may be able to cancel its bonds, in order 
to escape the burden and weakness of debt, it must be kept 
within reach by the issue of short obligations, and by the 
amplest reservations of optional rights of payment. It was 
on that view that Secretary Chase devised the special forms 
of debt known as the five-twenties and ten-forties. The gov- 
erning principle to’ which he adhered, with all the tenacity 
and force which characterized him, was to keep the govern- 
ment debt always within reach of being paid off at will when- 
ever means to pay might possibly arise. If that was a sound 
principle to adhere to in the midst of the most devouring 
and costly war which the world has ever known, it is still 
more fitting to be adhered to now, when we are at peace 
and surrounded with all the elements of prosperity and 
abounding revenue. 

In respect. to those persons who, in one and the same 
breath, advocate the continued maintenance of the National 
sinking fund, and the refunding, on twenty, thirty, or fifty 
years, of that portion of the debt redeemable in 1881 (no 
other part of it being redeemable until 1891 ), the temptation 
is very strong to say that it is difficult to reconcile the idea 
of their intelligence with the idea that they are acting in 
good faith, although it may be somewhat discourteous to 
deny their possession of either quality. To be really in favor 
of a steady annual reduction of the public debt, which is 
one of the prescribed and fundamental conditions upon which 
it was created, and at the same time to place deliberately an 
obstacle in the way of its reduction, which will be practi- 
cally insurmountable, is, at any rate, a very inconsistent line 
of conduct. It is, to-be sure, theoretically possible that the 
country would maintain the sinking fund at the cost of the 
enormous premiums which the compulsory annua! purchase . 
of large amounts of bonds, not yet due, would certainly entail. 
But it requires no special wisdom to perceive that it would 
be politically impossible, and that to refund the debt falling 
due in 1881, is to postpone its payment indefinitely. Those 
who really and intelligently desire that the bonds becoming 
redeemable in 1881, shall be paid off by 1891, if the pros- 
perous condition of the country shall so long continue, will 
resist all schemes of refunding, and insist that these bonds 
shall be provided for by short obligations, or by obligations 
in which the amplest options of payment shall be reserved, to 
the end that the government may pay its debts without sub- 
mitting to the penalty of odious and burdensome premiums. 
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NEW YORK TAXATION OF BANKERS. 


The legislature of New York, just before its adjournment, 
passed and sent to the Governor for his approval, a bill in 
respect to the taxation of banks and moneyed capital. 

Under this bill all foreign corporations which receive 
deposits through agencies in the State, or make loans, or sell 
exchanges or letters of credit, “or are in any manner en- 
gaged in business .as bankers,” are to be subject to a State 
tax of one-half per cent. “on the average of all sums used 
or employed” here. Certainly, such corporations ought to 
be in some measure and to some extent taxed, and we believe 
that in the end the public judgment will settle down to the 
conviction that the true measure of taxation was laid down 
in another bill on the same subject, which was not fortunate 
enough to receive the Governor's signature. That rule was, 
that foreigners should be subject on the same things to the 
same taxation as is imposed upon residents. 

The third section of the present bill regulates the taxation 
of shares in all trust and baiuking companies, whether 
chartered by the State or by the United States, and conforms 
to the decision made during the last term of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in respect to the taxation of 
shares in the National banks. The design of this section is 
to place shares in the State banks and trust companies upon 
the same footing as shares in the New York National banks 
are placed by the decision referred to. It provides that the 
owners of shares in all these classes of corporations, “shall 
be allowed all the deductions and exemptions allowed by 
law in assessing the value of all other taxable property 
owned by individual citizens of this State, and the assess- 
ment or taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is made 
or assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens of this State.” The “deduction” here specially 
intended to be secured to the owners of shares in banks and 
trust companies, is the deduction of so much as they may 
themselves individually owe. Such a deduction is allowed in 
New York, and certainly in many other States, perhaps in all 
of them, to the owners of moneyed capital in other forms. 

Under this third section the owners of shares in banking 
and trust companies, whether they reside in other States or 
not, and no matter in what part of this State they may 
reside, are to be taxed in the town or city in which the 
banking or trust company is located. The tax is to bea 
lien on the shares, and no dividends are to be paid to the 
owner until he has discharged the tax. It will be for him 
to claim any deductions which the law allows, and to show 
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his right to such deduction in the manner and within the 
time prescribed in respect to deductions claimed as to other 
forms of moneyed capital. 

The suggestion is made in some quarters that this third 
section is an unnecessary piece of legislation, inasmueh as 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States gives 
to the holders of National bank shares the right to deduct 
their individual debts from the assessed value of such shares. 
If the section only related to National bank shares it might 
be superfluous, but in fact it relates also to shares in State 
banking and trust companies, to which the Supreme Court 
decision does not apply. 

Since writing the above, we learn that the Governor signed 
the bill on the 26th of June. 

In the meantime the leading banks of this city had agreed 
to test in the courts the legality of the methods practised 
here in taxing National bank shares, and it is not probable 
that the new law will change their action in the premises. 
Some of their grounds are stated by their counsel as fol- 
lows: ‘*The Tax Commissioners have continued to assess 
National bank shares for taxation, but profess to be willing 
to allow a deduction for debts. Their authority to make 
this allowance under the act is questionable, and their 
ability to make it in praetice, in cases where the holders 
of these shares are residents of a different town or ward 
from that in which the bank is situated, is stifl more doubt- 
ful. The difficulty is increased still more in the case of 
non-residents of the State, who may have debts which never 
come to the knowledge of the Tax Commissioners, and who 
were not liable to taxation at all under pre-existing laws.” 

“Although these questions arose first with regard to a 
National bank, by a statute passed last winter, the share- 
holders of State banks were placed on the same footing as 
shareholders of National banks in respect to taxation. 

‘‘Applications were recently.made to the Tax Commis- 
sioners to have the names of the shareholders of many of the 
banks of this city, both State and National, stricken from the 
tax record. These applications not having been acceded to, 
it is proposed by the banks, acting through their share- 
holders, to apply to the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari, 
tc review and correct the decisior of the Tax Commissioners 
in this respect.” 
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ASPECTS OF TRADE 


During the month of April the merchandise imports of the 
United States were $74,388,890. The merchandise exports 
(including $886,898 of foreign goods re-exported) were 
$ 70,538,242, which leaves an unfavorable balance, the first 
for a long time, of $3,850,648. This balance is, however, 
small on the face of it, and is more apparent than real, 
inasmuch as during April the imported goods warehoused in 
New York amounted to $ 14,338,713, while the quantity with- 
drawn from the warehouses was only $6,112,693, thus mak- 
ing a warehouse accumulation of $8,226,020, some unknown 
proportion of which is still the property of foreign merchants. 
The people of this country have not purchased, and much 
less consumed, these warehoused goods. They are on hand. 
Some of them will be re-exported for better markets, and the 
remainder, as they are sold here from time to time, will 
diminish, by so much, future importations. 

Compared with April, 1879, the merchandise imports show 
a gain of $ 32,252,789, and the merchandise exports show a 
gain of $16,196,380. Half of this relative gain in imports 
is accounted for by the warehouse accumulation, 

For the year ending April 30, 1880, the merchandise 
exports (including $11,143,027 of foreign goods re-exported ) 
were $795,272,645, and the merchandise exports were 
$ 616,846,929, leaving a favorable balance of $ 178,425,716. 

The excess of the imports over'exports of gold and silver 
(coin and bullion) was $725,643 for the month of April, and 
& 73,951,944 for the year ending April 30, 1880, 

Of the entire foreign trade in merchandise, gold and silver, 
for the year ending April 30, 1880, the balance in favor of 
the United States was $ 104,473,772. How much of this was 
absorbed in paying interest on American securities held 
abroad, and in meeting the expenses of Americans traveling 
abroad, is a matter about which various opinions are held, 
but there was probably something left towards the liquidation 
‘of our foreign debts. That the balance of the flow of American 
securities has been outward, we do not for a moment believe. 

The returns from all the ports have not been received, but 
at the Port of New York for the month of May, the mer- 
chandise imports were §$ 43,190,530, and the merchandise 
exports $ 35,310,003. These figures render it quite certain 
that when returns are received from all the ports, they will 
show a balance of trade for the month in favor of this country. 

Of the $ 43,190,530 imported at New York, $14,278,907 
were warehoused, while only $5,325,501 were withdrawn from 
warehouses.’ 

It will thus be seen that a considerable part of the 
increased imports in May, as well as in April, which have 
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been made the basis of charges of reckless extravagance 
against the American people, are the result of the mistakes 
of American and foreign merchants in landing goods here 
which the people do not want, and will not at present purchase. 

The increase of goods warehoused in New York during 
April and May together, was $17,179,425. | 

As reported by the Bureau of Statistics, the exports from 
the United States were in May, $19,749,450 of breadstuffs, 
and $11,818,208 of provisions and tallow, as compared with 
$17,158,464 of breadstuffs and $8,000,711 of provisions and 
tallow, in May, 1879. 

As respects the month just ended, the movement of foreign 
trade at the port of New York, exhibits a magnitude of 
merchandise exports which will surprise those persons who 
felt sure that an export of gold would commence before 
June was out. The merchandise exports have been on an 
enormous scale. For the week ending June 15, they were 
nearly eleven million dollars, and were $800,000 greater than 
in any previous week in the history of the port. As a result, 
exchange on London has fallen, and for the time being, an 
export of gold is not apprehended. Of course, it must come 
at last, and probably before long, as it is not possible that the 
greatest gold-producing country would continue to retain 
the whole yield of its mines for a great while, and such a 
thing is as little desirable as it is possible. 

The general range of the prices of commodities continues 
to fall. The fall which has attracted the most attention is 
that in iron, and, according to some authorities, sales have 
been made at the lowest prices that were reached during the 
long depression which commenced in 1873. 

A city paper, the Jmndicator, of June 16, said: ‘Every 
department is glutted with over-supply, and in some to the 
extent of utter stagnation, as in the iron trade, for example. 
Bessemer pig iron has fallen to the lowest price on record, 
after having been at the highest within the past six months. 
As stated in our dispatches recently, one firm has purchased 
2,000 tons of this iron at the furnace for $19 per ton.” 

Some journals speak less despondingly, but there is no 
buoyancy of feeling in any trade quarter. 

The commercial condition in England and elsewhere in 
Europe is even more depressed than it is here. 

The London LZconomist, of June 5, said: ‘‘ The improvement 
of trade, of which so much has been said, has not been so 
important as to produce dear money; and the _ present 
impression is that this improvement will be succeeded by 
renewed stagnation.”’ 

On the 8th of June, the London 7Z7mes said : 

The British trade returns for the month of May show that the 
business has sunk almost to last year’s level, showing the rgcent 
revival to have been in a great measure speculative. So far the 
United States have stood almost alone as large buyers of English 
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goods, which explains the keenness and short duration of the recent 
speculative wave. There are hopes that the colonies will increase 
their purchases. 

During the year 1879, the total American production of 
rails was 1,113,273 tons, of which 693,113 tons were steel, and 
420,160 tons were iron. The largest previous American pro- 
duction was in 1872, when one million tons were turned out, 
of which only 94,070 tons were steel. 

In a report recently made, Mr. Swank, the Secretary of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, says: “‘We regard the 
claim that 1,500,000 gross tons of rails will be required 
by the new and old railroads of the country in 1880, and 
that American works cannot meet this requirement, as unwar- 
ranted by past experience and existing probabilities. It is 
true that in 1872 we required about 1,366,830 gross tons 
(1,530,850 net tons), but since the close of that year we have 
laid over 2,000,000 gross tons of steel rails, the superior 
wearing qualities of which must be considered in estimating 
the probable quantity of rails to be required this year. for 
renewals of existing tracks, while the, mileage of new roads 
to be finished in 1880, is not likely to greatly exceed the 
average of the three years 1870, 1871, and 1872, which was 
6,466 miles. Hence it is not probable that we will require 
as many rails in 1880 as in 1872, and those that are required 
can all be made by American works.”’ . 

But whether required or not, a good many foreign iron 
and steel rails have actually been imported since January 1, 
1880, and to that extent the demand upon American rail- 
mills will be reduced. 

As our readers are aware, we have not been able to join in 
the lamentations of the press over the large importations of 
this country during the fiscal year which ended on the goth 
of June. The magnitude of these importations was a neces- 
sary result of the magnitude of our exports, and of the 
further fact that we had in the last half of 1879 so com- 
pletely exhausted Europe of any gold possible to be. spared, 
that we had only the single alternative of giving our exports 
away, or of taking our pay for them in commodities. 

Passing from that general view of the subject, to an 
inquiry into the particular character of the commodities, the 
importation of which is complained of, we shall find little or 
nothing to justify the wholesale assertions that this country 
has rushed all at once into a course of riotous living, and 
has been wasting its substance upon gewgaws and luxuries. 
The statements furnished by the Bureau of Statistics do not 
wear that complexion to any degree which is at all alarming. 

For the nine months ending March 31, 1880, our merchan- 
dise imports amounted to § 468,213,622, as compared with 
$ 329,375,177 for the nine months ending March 31, 1879. 
The tables published by the Bureau of Statistics show the 
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principal articles, of which there was an increased import, as 
follows : 
Free of duty. 1879-80. 1878-9. 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes........ seneenoenes $4,831,658 . $2,988,067 
Dtncsebeekiodacdenneesenshaedseeeevns 46,742,047 . 35,742,038 
a os io did ned eemenewess 899,178 . 414,866 
EPPOWOOGS, TR SITEBs.000 cccs ccccscce eevee 1,419,728 . 1,002,441 
i MI «cs eccccesgaosvesesenes 1,895,071 . 1,135,959 
i cesn¢ntenesee60e canes resevese pences 1,685,119 . 1,162,100 
Dt Mh... ckineadoas oes scoccscoe © 848,,985,008 12,299,079 
India rubber and me DOTERR.0cceeess . 7,430,5 : 4,387,071 
Di ictibeteigibibcdkenhechs: tieetenined 1,572,280 802,906 
SII: sncneceses sewed pend emanaee 359575370 2,217,137 
a i a citaddeustie diame taeds iethbwees anaes 9,825,296 . 6,207,997 
ce mittedhe ees ase KOON SERRE ESS GHO0 18,439,774 ‘ 11,987,071 
Tin, + PL onkd oxendesekedseseses 4,293,033 . 1,388,654 
pee ebesdduatekevdes ated ewseeeksades 1,882,287 . 1,126,464 
Duttiadble. 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, etc..............- $ 4,315,287 $ 3, 100,622 
i dick bebe didn cheese Kees -enbens 74,854 . 15,803 
Ce RIEIGEIER 6 5 oo oc cnic'ccccscceosess 22,022,589 . 15,690,636 
Earthen and china ware...............0-. 3,992,876 . 3,035,986 
PR cic écevnkse «news scd ees. senens 4,499,903. 3,533,493 
SC Cec centpingasaccagénosesesseobens 1,003,570 791,766 
Flax manufactures...... Dikees eérer ReseNns 18,046,864 11,504,659 
ei i ak eek eee hehe <eelen 9,674,287 7,789, 783 
Furs and dressed skins............... nh oie 2,512,709 1,968,2 
ES eS 35351,323 2,373,797 
i dtieckedtssthindeencdukes naeke 2,000,634 1,020,556 
Iron and steel and manufactures of....... 28, 569,909 7,036,648 
ee ees ne ae ' 3,267,340 2,566,963 
McC ke Nehh ES CRNA OSOREEee Ke neRS 6,101,789 2,812,555 
Kid and leather gloves .............. cabinets 2,993,392 2,682,967 
Ds civhtientei ess hiner pindencedcenére 1,748, 105 1,355,055 
Paintings, chromos, and statuary......... 1,475,094 899,828 
a rr 5,154,198 2,995,888 
ich seh bank aids deeeddeceeue pondwan 1,753,824 1,174,970 
EE ccc bine eedeewman sen 25,108, 136 19,449,522 
Soda, carbonate, sal, ash..........c.0.0.. 3,130,033 2,273,040 
CL ichtd cbc cite ne dd Kees aes 1,873,803 I, 302, 300 
Manufactures of straw and palm......... 3, 148,782 1,716,802 
NN PEELE OEE 12,626,423 6,931,055 
Tobacco, leaf ..... (C0066ES Okan CeeS Ske 3,682, 182 2,885,719 
Ee CE, 6 6.c cendkendweneduconsese 5,450, 101 4,163,502 
Dt Mi thtiptidihidbebienednaseapaews 15,703,175 2,812,124 
Manufactures of wool and worsted........ 26,479, 702 21,347,449 


In the above list there are nineteen raw materials for 
manufactures, the increased importation of which is evidence, 
not of waste or extravagance, but of improved industrial 
conditions in this country. The money valuation of these 
articles is $93,300,000 for the nine months ending March 31, 
1880, as compared with $50,100,000 for the nine months 
ending March 3 1879. Among these increases. are 
$9,400,000 in hides and skins; $3,000,000 in India rubber 
and gutta percha; $3,600,000 in raw silk; and $12,900,000 
in wool. 

The largest item of increase in the whole list is that of 
$ 21,533,261 in the imports of iron and steel, raw and manu- 
factured. That was due in some degree to an increase of 
prices, which is also true of many other items in the list. 
But it was principally due to a legitimate demand for iron 
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and steel, for railroads and other purposes, rising so suddenly, 
and to such a height, that it was impossible for the domestic 
producers to meet it at once. But their inability was only 
temporary, and they have now demonstrated their power to 
command the home markets by the abundance and cheap- 
ness of their supplies. 

Since the foregoing was written we have received the 
official returns for the month of May, which are as follows: 

For the month of May the merchandise exports were 
$ 65,533,880, and the merchandise imports, $64,826,870. Excess 
of exports, $707,018. The. gold and silver (bullion and 
coin) movement for the month was, exports, $1,705,531, and 
imports, $1,122,237. Excess of exports, $583,294. 


ee egg aca 
——_ et 





THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The reduction in the net debt of the United States during 
the month of May was $15,928,034, which makes a net reduc- 
tion since June 30, 1879, of $74,820,536. 

The purchases of bonds during May were $ 12,000,000, being 

$7,959,400 of the sixes, and $4,040,600 of the fives. 
' The purchases of bonds were less than the surplus revenue 
by $3,098,070 in the month of April, and less by $ 3,928,034 
in the month of May. Since June 30, 1879, the bond pur- 
chases have been $61,271,100 or less by $13,549,436 than the 
amount of the surplus revenue during the same time. Pos- 
sibly, a few hundred thousand dollars of this surplus may 
have been applied to the redemption of the fractional notes, 
and to some of the items of the old debt. 

At the end of May there remained outstanding: six-per- 
cent. bonds, $ 242,001,900; five-per-cent. bonds, $ 488,348,700. 
At the end of June, 1879, there were outstanding: six-per- 
cent. bonds, $ 233,681,350; five-per-cent. bonds, $ 508,440,350. 

The annual saving of interest by these reductions is 
$ 3,480,349. 

The total bonded debt at the end of May (not including 
-the Navy Pension Fund) was $1,721,698.400. This is within 
less than $ 400,000,000 of the highest point which the bonded 
debt ever reached. The reductions of revenue during the 
latter part of Gen. Grant’s first term were carried to such an 
unwise length, that for several years the sinking fund was 
substantially inoperative. Even now, the arrears due to that 
fund are very considerable. , 

During May there were coined 2,267,000 silver dollars and 
3,410,000 cents. The gold coinage was $980,000 in double 
eagles, $1,912,300 in eagles and $1,535,543 in half eagles. 

On the 23d of April the reserves of the National banks 
(including the National gold banks) consisted of : 
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United States notes.. $61,059,175 .. Silver............... $5,912,463 
rer Pr erer 80,517,468 

Of the gold, $7,380,000 was in United States gold certifi- 
cates, and $33,538,000 was in Clearing-House gold certificates. 
Of the silver, $495,860 was in United States silver certifi- 
cates. 

On the 23d of April, the National banks (including the 
National gold banks) held $29,504,600 of United States 
bonds, in addition to $ 361,274,650 left in the Treasury 
Department to secure circuiation, and $14,727,000 so left to 
secure deposits. 

At the end of May, the outstanding sixes of 1880 had been 
reduced by purchases to §$ 16,033,000. 

In the purchase of bonds on Wednesday, May 26, the 
lowest offer of the sixes of 1881, was at the rate of 107.03, 
and the lowest offer of the fives of 1881, was at the rate of 
103.3214. If the sixes remain outstanding till they are due 
July 1, 1881, the required payment on them of interest and 
principal will be at the rate 1tog, so that on the above offer, 
the Government receives only 1.97 per cent. for paying 
thirteen months and six days in advance. If the fives remain 
outstanding till they are due May 1, 1881, the required pay- 
ment on them of interest and principal will be at the rate of 
105, so that on the above offer the Government receives only 
1.67% per cent. for paying eleven months and six days in 
advance. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on receipt of these offers, 
wrote as follows to the Assistant Treasurer in New York: 

I am not satisfied with the prices that the department has been 
compelled to pay for the bonds recently purchased, and am disposed 
to extend the call for bids to the 4s and 4%s, which, at market 
rates, will pay the Government a better interest. I have no fear but 
that Congress will provide means for the payment of the bonds as 
they mature, and am quite sure the hope of the holders of the bonds, 
that they will run longer than maturity, is unfounded. You will, 
therefore, please give notice that next Wednesday and every Wed- 
nesday thereafter, until further notice, the department will receive 
bids for the four and four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds of the United 
States, as well as for those of the description heretofore purchased. 

On the next day (May 27) sales at the New York Stock 
Exchange were made of the sixes of 1881 at from 106.50 to 
106.75, and of the fives of 1881 at from 102.87% to 103. 
There was some recovery from these prices, but still the Sec- 
retary was able on Wednesday, June 2, to buy the sixes of 
1881 at from 106.75 to 166.85, and the fives of 1881 at from 
103.12 to 103.16, which are somewhat better rates than he 
obtained on the preceding Wednesday. It is not doubtful 
‘ that the extravagance of the prices asked for the 6s and 
5s, will be heid in check by the exercise, threatened and 
actual, of his power to buy the 4s and 4%s. 

The metallic funds in the United States Treasury compare 
as follows at the dates named: 
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Fume i. May x 


Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding certificates).... $120,699,196 . $130;726,640 
Silver dollars (less outstanding certificates) ............ 36,726,651 . 33,796,307 
deci eacaawemnnnenene eee (thekmiembeawees 4,853,587. 5,907,331 
Subsidiary silver ......... (Jacdiiiebbadaus cece meneddaddl 23,577,091 . 22,767,672 








$ 185,856,525 . $ 192,297,950 
The amount of gold coin and bullion (less outstanding 
certificates ), was $ 113,779,999 on the 2d of January, 1879, so 
that there has been an increase of $6,919,197 in that item 
since the resumption of coin payments. On the same 2d 
day of January, 1879, the Treasury held $16,704,829 in sil- 
ver dollars and $13,860,195 in silver bullion and subsidiary 
silver. Since resumption there has thus been an increase of 
$ 34,592,305 in the silver held and owned by the Treasury. 
A part of this increase has been caused by an in-flow of 
subsidiary silver coins, not available in disbursements, but 
under the circumstances it would seem to have been the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to have purchased and 
cancelled bonds to the full extent of the surplus of revenues. 
An increase of the holding of full-tender coins beyond the 
amount existing at the date of resumption, is clearly not 
demanded by any considerations of safety, inasmuch as con- 
fidence in the permanency of resumption has been steadily 
growing with the lapse of time. 
For the ten months ending April 30, the internal revenue 
was greater by $11,603,471 than during the ten months end- 
ing April 30,1879. Among the increases were the following: 


Exctse on 
a oe ee re EE er Ee ee $ 7,388,846 
i ia ae a a ae eal kid a des edad a alee 1,823,967 
task neh i icin ia asi escent lari each ial 1,612,790 





$ 10,825,603 

For the single month of April, the internal revenue was 
greater by $ 2,860,384, than for April, 1879. 

In the United States House of Representatives, May 24, Mr. 
Chittenden, of Brooklyn, (N. Y.) said that “the funding Dill, 
reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, was of no 
immediate importance to anybody except Wall Street specu- 
lators.” He said further on the general subject of the 
National debt : 

Week by week the Treasury of the United States demonstrates 
afresh its power to extinguish rapidly, by honest methods, the war 
debt. We paid fourteen millions in March, twelve millions in April, 
and it looks like fifteen millions for May. Can one man be found 
who pays his own debts by honest methods, who will object to this 
policy? Moreover, we not only triumph in our debt-paying power, 
but we are the only great nation on earth loaded with a war debt 
that possesses either the means or will to pay the same. There are 
five or six foreign nations whose respective debts each exceed our 
own, but not one of them have means at command to pay more 
than their annual interest regularly. Great Britain, whose debt is 
more than twice as large as ours to-day, occasionally pays a few 
thousand pounds sterling of the principal. 
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The United States are an example, therefore, to the whole world— 
a people possessing ample means, coupled with a fixed purpose to 
extinguish their war debt. I believe it would be no hardship but a 
wholesome economic check to our exuberant and hurried spirit of 
development if we were forced to pay at least $50,000,000 every year 
until the last dollar of the National debt is paid. 

The following statement is a complete summary of the 
appropriations made by Congress, in the thirteen regular 
annual. appropriation bills and the various deficiency bills, 
which became laws during the session ended June 16th, 
together with approximate total of the amounts otherwise 





appropriated. | 

EE ee re $ 32,404,000 
sn ccieicc beRES ES ORES EORNN RO dRNOREEOCES 9,322,099 
ee ID 006 nba sUdoessceccesececeeoseoes se 39,093,420 
Post-Office deficiency ............ pébnusin We Ghesdawseedeadouns 1,250,000 
i Cs Os on in on 6 RE ERS HEC CO as dew eeens endnenees 316,234 
ESRI AEE EE ee ae 502,000 
i ci, adbubaswbbesadates «eueesceees 1,184,135 
Ter rrr rrr ereTT TrTTETTTTTTr errr Trot y 14,405,797 
il itl eee ie edited eee bik seni Maina ei 26,425,800 
hich ci eeteetieekeedeeenseneeie accede eTTTT TTT Tre 4,050,314 
EE TO OT PEE ee Eee 135,000 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial......cccccccccccccccscece 16,274,223 
Nee Ms i ok cache edn aeteanak Vs 22,623,821 
en nk tc aamatne pede eeeue éddbszasateacat 8,929,500 
EEN PEPE POET TET E TFET ee E 1,714,498 
ie tend 6 eet epeeehnsenns neutnaeke tin 253,300 
Regular Deficiency bill..........cccccess pevebeneececscoeees 4,577,002 
NS SOT TE OE ES Pe PTT em 350,000 
House and Senate contingent fund deficiency............... 39,012 
i ieee eeiebebenenseeesotsadane 2,400,000 
Dl itniawinnenendesbanenine see micenbknte oneal $ 186,805,058 


The “miscellaneous” estimate includes $1,095,000 appro- 
priated for the construction of public buildings at Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Tsledo, and other cities not provided for in the 
Sundry Civil bill: $200,000 for new military posts; about 
$400,000 for war claims of loyal citizens in the Border and 
Southern States; $100,000 to carry into effect the French 
treaty ; $120,000 for the Yorktown monument and Centen- 
nial celebration; $75,000 to provide a site for the naval 
observatory, and about $100,000 for additional clerks to 
settle pension claims. 

Last year’s appropriations (including $2,431,438 appropri- 
ated by miscellaneous bills and $26,000,000 specially appro- 
priated for arrearages of pensions) aggregated $ 192,860,237.17. 

The Department estimates, upon which the appropriations 
made this year were based, aggregated in round numbers, 
$ 193,000,000. The actual appropriations. were $6,194,942 
short of the estimates, but are still very large, and especially 
in view of the fact that they do not include the perma- 
nent appropriations, of which that for interest on the 
public debt, during the fiscal year now entered upon, can 
hardly be less than $76,000,000. Yo that is to be added the 
permanent appropriation for the sinking fund, which for this 
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year is $40,000,000. In presence of such demands, it would 
have been most manifestly unwise to have reduced revenues, 
until we see more clearly how much present revenues will 
fall off, if Europe ceases to be a great market for our bread- 
stuffs. 

—————— Se 


THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The shipments of bullion from the Leadville mines have 
been about $250,000 per week for several months past, and 
there does not seem to be any strong expectation that this 
out-turn will be much increased during 1880, The produc- 
tion during June was considerably interfered with by the 
labor strikes. 

No bonanza has yet been reached on the Comstock Lode, 
but, notwithstanding this, the search for bonanzas is pushed 
with unabated vigor. 

In San Francisco, all mines not on the Comstock are 
known as “outside” mines, the general prospects of which 
are not spoken of in very encouraging terms. The A/ta Cal- 
ifornia of June 6th, says: 

“The outside districts, while furnishing all the mines pay- 
ing dividends, do not increase their number, through the fact 
of their inability, and not through any disposition to conceal 
ore-bodies. There is nd class of our investors more sorely 
disappointed than those who purchased shares in those 
mines, under the very flattering inducements which their 
drifts and levels held out several’ months ago. The failure 
has discouraged many and made them lose faith in the per- 
manency or richness of our outside mines,” 

Besides the hydraulic mines, there is certainly one district, 
the Bodie, which is paying very well. 

The total bullion shipments from that district from the 
period of its revival in 1877 to the present time are as 
follows : 





i 0 6886 666086050666 06508000 0850 464s se edenwinesssucess $ 797,022 80 
Ik 60s 66 06060 40000066006660008 0060 6esen ns seebeonssseobens 2,129,732 58 
187Q.. se eeeeeeeees seep e cece ence eneerseeee sees eeeeseeseees 2,550,847 58 
ee GD Cl cs dd. odes nade eneeneeenunewen se naene 1,147,035 51 
ee I Gi Gino de niin wk tsesciicedasncevinces $ 6,630,638 47 


The gold production in Australia, as given in the last 
annual report of the Director of the U. S. Mint, was as fol- 
lows during the years named: 


1853 _ $ 50,600,000 ‘one 1876 - $ 28,000,000 
1856 oe 61,000,000 sone 1877 “ 24,000,000 
1861 ee 53,000,000 ‘ania 1878 rs 23,000,000 
1870 40,000,000 


For 1879 the Director esttmates the Australian production 
at $ 23,000,000, being the same as in 1878. 
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The United States are an example, therefore, to the whole world— 
a people possessing ample means, coupled with a fixed purpose to 
extinguish their war debt. I believe it would be no hardship but a 
wholesome economic check to our exuberant and hurried spirit of 
development if we were forced to pay at least $50,000,000 every year 
until the last dollar of the National debt is paid. 

The following statement is a complete summary of the 
appropriations made by Congress, in the thirteen regular 
annual appropriation bills and the various deficiency bills, 
which became laws during the session ended June 16th, 
together with approximate total of the amounts otherwise 
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The ‘ miscellaneous” estimate includes $1,095,000 appro- 
priated for the construction of public buildings at Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Tsledo, and other cities not provided for in the 
Sundry Civil bill: $200,000 for new military posts; about 
$ 400,000 for war claims of loyal citizens in the Border and 
Southern States; $100,000 to carry into effect the French 
treaty ; $120,000 for the Yorktown monument and Centen- 
nial celebration; $75,000 to provide a site for the naval 
observatory, and about $100,000 for additional clerks to 
settle pension claims. 

Last year’s appropriations (including $2,431,438 appropri- 
ated by miscellaneous bills and $26,000,000 specially appro- 
priated for arrearages of pensions) aggregated $ 192,860,237.17. 

The Department estimates, upon which the appropriations 
made this year were based, aggregated in round numbers, 
$ 193,000,000. The actual appropriations: were $6,194,942 
short of the estimates, but are still very large, and especially 
in view of the fact that they do not include the perma- 
nent appropriations, of which that for interest on the 
public debt, during the fiscal year now entered upon, can 
hardly be less than $76,000,000. ‘To that is to be added the 
permanent appropriation for the sinking fund, which for this 
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year is $40,000,000. In presence of such demands, it would 
have been most manifestly unwise to have reduced revenues, 
until we see more clearly how much present revenues will 
fall off, if Europe ceases to be a great market for our bread- 
stuffs. 
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THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The shipments of bullion from the Leadville mines have 
been about $250,000 per week for several months past, and 
there does not seem to be any strong expectation that this 
out-turn will be much increased during 1880, The produc- 
tion during June was considerably interfered with by the 
labor strikes. 

No bonanza has yet been reached on the Comstock Lode, 
but, notwithstanding this, the search for bonanzas is pushed 
with unabated vigor. 

In San Francisco, all mines not on the Comstock are 
known as “outside” mines, the general prospects of which 
are not spoken of in very encouraging terms. The A/fa Cal- 
ifornia of June 6th, says: 

“The outside districts, while furnishing all the mines pay- 
ing dividends, do not increase their number, through the fact 
of their inability, and not through any disposition to conceal 
ore-bodies. There is no& class of our investors more sorely 
disappointed than those who purchased shares in those 
mines, under the very flattering inducements which their 
drifts and levels held out several’ months ago. The failure 
has discouraged many and made them lose faith in the per- 
manency or richness of our outside mines.” 

Besides the hydraulic mines, there is certainly one district, 
the Bodie, which is paying very well. 

The total bullion shipments from that district from the 
period of its revival in 1877 to the present time are as 
follows : 
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The gold production in Australia, as given in the last 
annual report of the Director of the U. S. Mint, was as fol- 
lows during the years named: 


1853 re $ 50,600,000 cone 1876 on $ 28,000,000 
1856 - 61,000,000 ete 1877 - 24,000,000 
1861 - 53,000,000 eee 1878 : 23,000,000 
1870 40,000,000 


For 1879 the Director estimates the Australian production 
at $ 23,000,000, being the same as in 1878. 
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The aggregate decline since 1861 has been very great, and 
would have been much greater but for the vigorous working 
after that date of the New Zealand gold fields, of which the 
maximum yield of $14,000,000 was attained in 1866. In 1878 
the New Zealand production had fallen to $6,000,000. 

During the month of April the British silver exports were 
to India, £ 300,193, and to China (including Hong Kong), 
4, 294,409, as compared with £774,400 and £ 43,430, in 
April, 1879. 

During the first four months of this year ( including April ) 
the British silver exports were to india, £1,957,796, and to 
China (including Hong Kong), 4 450,901, as compared with 
# 2,131,578 and £188,239 during the first four months of 
1879. In the aggregate, the British silver export to the East 
was greater by 4 88,880 during the first four months of 1880, 
than during the first four months of 1879. But this is less 
than the falling off in the silver exports from San Francisco 
to the East, on a comparison of the same periods. 

During the month of April the British gold imports were, 
4, 497,370 and the British gold exports were £ 621,070. 

During the first four months of this year (including April ) 
the British gold imports were £1,592,000, and the British 
gold exports were £ 2,505,421. 

Among the dispatches from Washington we note the fol- 
lowing : . 

Mr. Bingham, United States Minister at Tokio, Japan, has supplied 
the Department of State with a copy of volume 2 of the Memoczrs of 
the Science Department, University of Tokio, Fapan, which treats of 
mines and mining in Japan. Among other things it is noted that 
foreigners are not permitted to acquire any pecuniary interest in 
the working of a mine, and that no owner of a mine is allowed to 
mortgage his mining lease or its prospective produce to a foreigner. 
The total export of gold from the empire from 1872 to 1878 is 
estimated at $36,716,581, an excess over the import of $33,790,648, 
and the total export of silver during the same period is given at 
$ 26,172,327, an excess over the import of the same article of 
$ 9,692,798. 

In the 2d volume of the Report of the United States Monetary 
Commission (page seven of the preface), it is shown that the 
British direct gold imports from Japan from 1874 to 1878, 
both inclusive, ‘must have been more, rather than less, than 
$ 30,000,000.” 

During May, the imports of gold into Great Britain were 
A 584,918, and the exports, £ 439,530. The imports of silver 
were £610,899, and the exports, £915,411. The London 
Economist, of June 12, says: 

“We have, since the beginning of the year, exported 
#,1,000,000 more silver than we have received. India and 
China have absorbed almost the entire total.” 

During May the British silver exports to India were 
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£434,962, the imports being £8,477. In May, 1879, the 
exports were £526,350, and the imports, £1,438. 

During May the British silver exports to China (including 
Hong Kong) were ¥£ 307,220, the imports being ¥ 10,271. 
In May, 1879, the exports were £125,190, and the imports, 
A, 35,416. 

To India and China together, the net British silver export 
was therefore greater in May by £108,548 than it was in 
May, 1879. 





PENALTIES FOR USURY BY BANKS AND BANKERS. 


The bill passed by the New York Legislature during its 
recent session, to amend the laws relative to banking, was 
signed by the Governor, on the 17th ef June. We append to 
this article the full text of the bill. 

As will be seen; it leaves in full force the prohibition 
against exacting interest beyond the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, but it materially changes the penalty for the offence, 
when it is committed by the banks organized under the State 
law and by private bankers. Instead of a forfeiture of the 
whole of any debt tainted with usury, the prescribed penalty, 
to them, is now only a loss of the interest on the debt. 

An ambiguity has been detected in that part of the bill which 
relates to “private or individual bankers.”’ Are they only the 
persons who are organized as bankers under the Act of April 
18, 1838, or are they any persons who may be doing what 
is commonly understood as a banking business? If the latter 
construction is adopted, the scope of the new law is much 
enlarged, and nobody can exactly foresee how much it is 
enlarged. 

That the new bill is confined to such private bankers as 
are organized under the Act of April 18, 1838, may be 
argued with some force from the fact that the bill purports 
in its title to be amendatory of .the Act referred to. But on 
the other hand, the first section of the bill particularly 
defines the banking associations intended to be _ legislated 
about, as the associations “organized and doing business’”’ 
under the Act of 1838, but when it goes on to mention 
“private or individual bankers,” it does not add the words 
“organized and doing business” under the Act of 1838. 

he safest conclusion upon the bill is, that there will be an 
uncertainty about its meaning, until it is authoritatively 
declared by the courts. 

We subjoin the text of the bill: 

*‘SECTION 1.—Section 1, of Chapter 163, of the Laws of 1870, to amend 
an Act passed April 18, 1838, to amend Acts relative to the banking business, 


is hereby amended, so as to read as follows : 
***SECTION 1,—Every banking association organized and doing business under 
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and by virtue of this Act and the various supplementary Acts amendatory 
thereof, and every private or individual banker or bankers doing business in this 
State, are hereby authorized to take, receive, reserve and charge, on every loan 
or discount made; or upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evidence of 
debt, interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, and such interest may be 
taken in advance, reckoning the days for which the note, bill, or other evidence 
of debt, has to run. The knowingly taking, receiving, reserving, or charging a 
rate of interest greater than aforesaid, shal! be held and adjudged a forfeiture 
of the entire interest which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt, carries 
with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon ; and in case a greater rate 
of interest has been paid, the person or persons paying the same, or their legal 
representatives, may recover back twice the amount of the interest thus paid 
from the association receiving the same, provided that such action is commenced 
within two years from the time said excess of interest is taken, But the pur- 
chase, discount, or sale of a dona fide bill of exchange, note, or other evidence 
of debt, payable at another place than the place of such purchase, discount, or 
sale, at not more than the current rate of exchange for sight drafts, or a 
reasonable charge for collecting the same in addition to the interest, shall not 
be considered as taking or receiving a greater rate of interest than six per 
centum per annum.’ 

‘¢Sec. 2.,—Section 2 of said Chapter is hereby amended to read as follows 

«**Sec. 2.—It is hereby declared that the true intent and meaning of this 
Act is to place and continue the banking associations organized and doing busi- 
ness as aforesaid on an equality, in the particulars in this Act referred to, with 
the National banks organizea under the Act of Congress entitled ‘An Act to 
provide a National currency,’ approved June 4, 1864, and all Acts and parts of 
Acts inconsistent with the provisions thereof, are hereby repealed.’ 

‘¢Srec. 3.—This Act shall take effect immediately.” 








COMPULSORY SAVINGS. 


Several English writers have been advocating, recently, a 
plan of compelling workmen to make provision for sickness 
and old age, by a deduction of some portion of their wages, 
to be kept and accumulated for them by the Government. 
This scheme is pressed upon the general grounds that the 
scale of British wages is more than sufficient to meet the 
actual wants of the laboring classes; that they are, as a class, 
in Great Britain, habitually intemperate, extravagant and 
unthrifty ; and that unless they are forced by law to save 
something during their period of health and vigor, the poor 
rates will tend to become so great as to absorb the income 
of all forms of property. 

In France there is no poor law, and although the Govern- 
ment makes some grants for the relief of private distress in 
seasons of special calamity, those who for any reason are 
unable to support themselves, have, as a rule, no other 
resource than individual charity. In France, therefore, the 
scheme of compulsory savings cannot be commended to the 
rich as a means of relieving them from poor rates. In 
France also, sobriety, frugality, and thrift are to such an 
extent National characteristics, that they stand in much less 
need of being re-inforced by legal coercion. 
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Nevertheless, a plan has recently been proposed in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, which adds to the English 
idea of compelling workmen to set aside part of their present 
earnings for their future support, the feature of compelling 
employers and the Government to contribute together’ as 
much to that object as the workmen themselves. That is 
to say, while five per cent. of wages are to be taken for that 
purpose, employers must add a sum equal to two and a half 
per cent. of the wages, and the Government must add 
another two and a half per cent. 

The Paris correspondent of the London “conomis?, writing 
under date of May 7, gives the following account of the pro- 
posed measure, and of the manner in which it was received 
in the Chamber of Deputies: 


A project of a bill presented to the Chamber some time back by 
M. Nadaud, to create a pension fund for workmen, was under dis- 
cussion in the Chamber this week. M. Nadaud was himself origi- 
nally a working mason, and may be taken as representing the 
ouvrter interest more than any man in the Assembly, but he has 
evidently not taken sufficient account of the practical difficulties of 
his scheme. According to his project a fund would be created by 
a compulsory deduction of five per cent. from the wages of all 
workmen; the master would, in addition, be compelled to pay to 
he fund two and a half per cent. of the amount of the wages, and 
the State would add a further two and a half per cent. These 
appropriations M. Nadaud supposes, would be sufficient to give a 
pension of 400 francs a year to all workmen from the age of fifty- 
five. In reality, the bill as presented, merely proposed the nomina- 
tion of a committee of eleven members to be charged to present 
a bill for the creation of a pension fund, but it was! preceded by a 
long introduction or preamble in which an outline of the project 
was given. The bill was signed by twenty-five other members, and 
in the discussion that has just taken place, M. Marcel Barthe pointed 
out the inconsistency of the movers of the bill evading the responsi- 
bility of drawing it up, and wishing to charge with the task eleven 
other Deputies probably less qualified than themselves. Among the 
objections to which the scheme was open, were the hardship of 
withholding five per cent. of the earnings of workmen; the unfair 
position in which masters would be placed in competing with foreign 
manufacturers by imposing on them a tax of two and a half per 
cent. on the amount paid for labor; the difficulty of keeping an 
account of the earnings of working men, and agricultural laborers in 
particular, from their nomadic habits; the restriction on the personal 
liberty of the working classes, who would be precluded from carry- 
ing their labor abroad, under pain of forfeiting their rights to the 
pension, to the fund for which they had contributed; and the injustice 
of taxing peasant and other small proprietors, shopkeepers and 
others to pension a class scarcely in an inferior position to them- 
selves. Those reasons did not, however, prevent the bill to appoint a 
committee being voted by a majority of 400 to 3 only. A number 
of Deputies opposed to the measure simply abstained from voting. 
That course, and the large majority in favor of the bill, must be 
attributed to motives of prudence in view of future elections, the 
vote of the working classes being a matter of importance. 

2 
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METALLIC MONEY AND PRICES. 


In an address on the question of the appreciation of 
metallic money, delivered December 16, 1879, before the 
London Statistical Society, Mr. R. H. Patterson, author of 
several well-known economical treatises, said: 

In more than one part of the Wealth of Nations Adam Smith 
refers to the prevalent opinion in his time, that the value of the 
precious metals was still falling; whereas, he explicitly states as his 
own opinion, or rather as a fact demonstrated by the state of prices, 
that for three-quarters of a century previous, viz., from the closing 
years of the seventeenth century down to the time when he wrote, 
there had been a slight, but distinctly perceptible, rise in the value 
of money. The popular opinion thus referred to was perfectly nat- 
ural. Money had fallen immensely in value during the century and 
a half subsequent to the discovery of America with its mines of 
the precious metals; and as the produce of the mines in the 
eighteenth century was very much larger than it had ever been 
before, it was only natural to believe that the fall in the value of the 
precious metals was still in progress. Ordinary observers overlooked 
the fact, pointed out by Adam Smith, that the requirements for 
money had contemporaneously increased vastly; indeed to such an 
extent that the increased produce of the mines was inadequate to 
fully meet the increased requirements for it. 

An analogous or parallel state of public opinion has prevailed in 
connection with the peerlessly rich new mines of America and Aus- 
tralia. In 1873—which is our starting point in this inquiry—prices 
were very high, and people were still believing in, or expecting, a 
continuous fall in the value of money. Although the gold mines 
had declined from their maximum production, little attention was 
given to that circumstance; moreover, the annual yield of gold was 
still more than double what it was in 1848. This was the state of 
matters in 1873. 

There is abundant evidence that the Views upon this sub- 
ject, described by Mr. Patterson as the prevailing ones in 
England in 1873, were commonly entertained at the same 
time on the Continent of Europe. The existing tendency of 
metallic money was believed to be towards depreciation, and 
the utmost effect generally apprehended from a disuse of one 
of the metals, was an arrest of this depreciation and a pres- 
ervation of the former status of prices. The Dutch Monetary 
Commission, in their report of 1873, recommending a gold 
standard, expressed that view in the following language: 


In consequence of the very great production of gold, it is not 
probable, even if gold is more employed as money than heretofore, 
that we shall see the fall in the value of the precious metals, which 
we have witnessed for twenty-five years, followed as to gold by 
any permanent rise. 

This opinion, although that of the large majority of per- 
sons, was not, however, the opinion of everybody. Mr. New- 
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march steadily maintained through the columns of the Lon- 
don Economist, from 1864 forward, that from the declining 
production of gold and the increasing wants of trade, there 
was an imminent danger of a constriction of metallic money, 
and similar views were pertinaciously presented during the 
same time in France by an influential school of economists, 
of whom the late M. Wolowski was the most conspicuous. 

Proceeding, in his address, to describe the state of opinion 
in England at the later date of 1876, Mr. Patterson says: 


Soon after 1873, a great fall began in the value of silver compared 
with gold; and as no one then thought that gold was becoming 
scarce and rising in value, the change in the value of silver appeared 
to be a veritable depreciation of that metal—a fall not merely rela- 
tively to gold, but also to labor and commodities in general. The 
House of Commons, when appointing the Select Committee of 1876, 
adopted the prevalent opinion; and the committee in their report 
proceeded upon the same view of the matter, although some of the 
evidence then adduced pointed to a different conclusion. On the 
other hand, the Commission, simultaneously appointed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, reported in the clearest and most confi- 
dent terms that there had been no fall in the value of silver, except 
as compared with gold, and that the value of gold had risen; in 
their own words, “since 1873, the purchasing power of gold has 
risen in all countries, and the purchasing power of silver has fallen 
in none.” The report of the American Commission failed to attract 
attention in this country; moreover, as the United States are inter- 
ested in upholding the value of silver, for the sake of the splendid 
Nevada mines, the opinion of the American Commission was open 
to the suspicion that “the wish was father to the thought.” 

Recently, however, it has become acknowledged in this country 
that the view taken by the American Commission is not altogether 
baseless, and that the “depreciation”’ of silver may really be due, to 
some extent at least, to a rise in the value of gold. 


Mr. Patterson then proceeds to give British prices from 
various accepted authorities on such subjects, and arrives, as 
respects Great Britain, at the’ following conclusion : 

Taking these facts as they stand, and putting them together, they 
go to show that the common idea, and the one universally held in 
this country in 1876—namely, that there has been an absolute depre- 
ciation of silver—is wrong. The /a// in the value of silver compared 
to gold is eleven per cent. /ess than the rise in the Value of gold com- 
pared with general commodities. In other words, the purchasing 
power of silver, or its value in, general commodities, has not fallen 
at all. On the contrary it has risen in this country (judging from 
the .Economzst’s table of prices) eleven per cent.; while gold has 
risen fully thirteen per cent. more, or, in all, twenty-four-and-a-half 
per cent. at the beginning of the present year. Such is the present 
value of the two metals in this country, where gold is the standard 
money, and more or less in other countries of the Western World. 


In respect to India, Mr. Patterson arrives at the conclusion 
that silver has risen in value there, and that prices, which in 
that country are expressed in silver, are lower than formerly. 


He says: 
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. The general opinion or knowledge of merchants connected with 
the Indian trade Certainly seems to be that, on the whole, prices 
have fallen in India since 1873, about which time the change began 
in the relative value of the two precious metals. 

Whether money has or has not risen in value, at any given 
time and place, is a matter of fact about which there can 
never be any honest and intelligent dispute. The value of 
money is its purchasing power, and the test of that can 
easily be made in the open market, and is constantly being 
made by everybody as either a buyer, or seller, or both. 
But as Mr. Patterson observes, the cause of the fall or rise 
in the value of money, is a different thing from the fact 
itself of such a fall or rise. His view is, that a rise in the 
value of money, or in other words, a low range of general 
prices, may sometimes arise from “a transient condition of 
trade,” and does not necessarily imply'a diminution of the 
proportion between the volume of money and other things. 
But in respect to the years of falling markets and depressed 
business, covered by his address, he thinks that they ought 
to be principally ascribed to the contraction of money, result- 
ing from demonetizations of silver which he condemns as 
unwise. 

This address was delivered December 16, 1879, and was 
doubtless prepared earlier than that. If he had prepared it 
subsequently, so as to have brought down his examination 
of prices a few months later, he would have encountered a 
condition of things materially different. In the latter part of 
1879, and the early part of 1880, there was a very decisive 
upward movement of prices, which tended to show that the 
previous fall was in some considerable measure the result of 
a “transient condition of trade,” rather than mainly the 
result of the contraction of money, caused by silver demone- 
tizations. If this upward movement had made further pro- 
gress, or even if the elevation of prices actually attained had 
only proved permanent, the natural inference would have 
been that no great disasters had resulted from the partial 
disuse of one of the money metals. At present the move- 
ment of prices has been again decisively reversed and is now 
downwards. At what range they may ultimately settle 
remains to be seen. 


e 


ee 


THE Dairy INDUSTRY.—The American Dairyman says that the dairy indus- 
try of the United States represents an investment of over $ 1,300,000,000 and 
an annual production of butter and cheese of over $ 350,000,000 in value, 
which is $50,000,000 more than the wheat crop of the country, one-seventh 
more than the hay crop, three times more than the oat crop, one-third more 
than the cotton crop, and but one-fifth less than the corn crop. Over 
350,000,000 pounds of cheese and 1I,500,000,00c0 pounds of butter are made 
annually. Of the total amount of butter made in the United States, New York 
produces 140,000,000 pounds yearly and 100,000,000 pounds of cheese. 
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THE CONTRAST OF AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
FINANCE. 


The London Sfectator, in a notice of the weekly reductions 
of the American National debt, exclaims: “How Mr. Glad- 
stone must sigh over American finance!” The Spectator 
appreciates very keenly the immense disadvantage which 
Europe will be under in contrast with the United 
States, when our National debt is entirely paid off, which 
event it looks for within twenty years. This disadvantage 
the London Zconomist computed some time ago as a 
subtraction from the profits of European capital equal to 
that of an “income tax of three shillings in the pound.” 
The Spectator sees, as other reflecting European observers see, 
that a disadvantage like that, or at all approximating 
that, will force the migration of capitalists, large and small, 
from the other side of the Atlantic to this, and is induced 
by the magnitude of the danger to say: ‘‘We do not believe 
it to be settled that this country would not bear very strong 
measures indeed for the reduction of its debt.” 

No measures, “strong’”’ or otherwise, in that direction, can be 
looked for under the administration of such a man as Mr. Glad- 
stone, and in view of the peculiar constitution of the party 
which has succeeded in elevating him to power. Mr. Glad- 
stone has been already tried and found wanting. When prices 
rose and money fell temporarily in value, as a result of the 
flood of gold from California and Australia, he was at the head 
of British affairs. Instead of availing himself of that opportu- 
nity, which may never return, of reducing the National debt, 
he chose the meretricious policy of reducing taxes. The case 
has now reached a point calling for measures altogether too 
“strong”’ to be looked for at his hands. The _ British 
National debt, if nominally no greater than it was twenty 
years ago, is really more burdensome from the enhancement 
of the value of money within that time. It is too late for 
the politicians of Great Britain, and for most other European 
countries, to avert the consequences of their financial follies. 
“After us, the deluge,” marks the spirit in which they have 
in recent years piled National debts mountains high. The 
deluge is now close upon them, and there is no avenue of 
escape from it. 

A correspondent of a city journal, the Z7?mes, writing from 
Liverpool May 15, says: 

There may not be an enormous exodus of English or Scottish 
farmers this year, but enough will go to indicate the depth and 
extent to which the agriculturists are stirred. The movement may 
be slower than some have expected it to be, but it will be wider 
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and more constant than others have anticipated. Moreover, it will 
embrace classes who have not the farmers’ reasons for anxiety. From 
widely separated quarters—from Manchester and Glasgow, from Shef- 
field and Dundee, from Essex and Aberdeen, and from nearly all 
parts of Wales—evidences come of change on the part of men hav- 
ing more or less realized property, who recognize the coming 
supremacy of the United States and want to participate in their 
prosperity. Two instances are in my eye at this moment, one at 
Manchester, the other at Glasgow, in each of which the owner of 
£10,000 is arranging for a trip with the view of settling in the 
Western States. Other instances there are, where men high in ofh- 
cial position—officers in the British Army, relatives of Cabinet Min- 
isters, and so on—are determined to send out’their sons to carve 
their fortunes in the trans-Mississippi country. All the efforts of the 
Canadian Government to turn the stream in the direction of its 
unpeopled territory, do not perceptibly affect the current of thought 
in the circles contemplating emigration. 

Capital is even more easily moved from one country to 
another than human beings are, and if the finances of Amer- 
ica are managed as they ought to be, the migration hither 
of European wealth on an immense scale is an inevitable 
event. The voyage across the Atlantic is a short and easy 
one for men running away from “an income tax of three 
shillings in the pound.” 





~ ee ea 


REALITIES AND EXPECTATIONS. GOLD AND 
SILVER. 


At the New York Chamber of Commerce anniversary din- 
ner of May 11, Mr. Secretary Sherman, referring to gold and 
silver, said that “it is now established that the mineral 
resources of our country are greater than the wildest imag- 
inings of a few years ago.” The real truth, we apprehend, 
is quite the reverse of this. The present actual yield of gold 
and silver in this country, instead of being ‘ ‘greater than the 
wildest imaginings of a few years ago,” falls most distinctly 
short of the expectations which have been entertained from 
time to time by large numbers of very sober-minded people. 

We have had two great epochs of mineral discovery and 
expectation ; the gold epoch commencing in 1848 and the 
silver epoch commencing thirteen years later. 

Gold was first discovered in extraordinary quantities in 
California, but very shortly afterwards in Australia, and the 
combined effect of the two events was to produce an appre- 
hension throughout the world, and quite as decidedly in this 
country as elsewhere, that an overwhelming depreciation of 
that metal was among the approaching probabilities. 

Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia, one of the 
ablest modern English writers, De Quincy, collated all the 
accessible accounts from California and Australia, and 
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deduced the conclusion that the annual gold yield of both 
regions would soon reach seventy millions sterling, or 
$ 350,000,000. Upon alJl the evidence within reach, he 
expressed his astonishment that intelligent persons could 
still retain any confidence that gold could long retain its 
value and character as a precious metal. 

Somewhat later Chevalier (Fal/ of Gold, 1856-7) said: 
“The quantity of gold annually thrown on the general 
market approaches, in round numbers, a milliard of francs 
[ $ 200,000,000 ]. 

“Those two countries ( California and Australia) must, for 
yet a long series of years, produce gold in such quantities, 
and on such conditions, as to render a marked decline in its 
value inevitable. 

“In no direction can a new outlet be seen sufficiently large 
to absorb the extraordinary production of gold which we are 
now witnessing.” 

In respect to the expectations as to the silver yield in the 
United States, resulting from the Pacific-slope discoveries of 
that metal about twenty years ago, the United States Mone- 
tary Commission say in their report (1877): 

In, 1861 the Washoe region or Comstock lode began to attract attention. In 
1863 three thousand silver-mining companies had been organized in San Fran- 
cisco, with a nominal capital of $1,000,000,000, and with thirty thousand 


stockholders. European interest was so much excited that the French Emperor 
sent a special commission to examine these mines. 


If Mr. Sherman can see anything in the present and pro- 
spective silver yield of the United States, which goes beyond 
the “imaginings” of 1863, with its 3,o00 silver companies 
with a nominal capital of I,o0oo million dollars in a single 
city, he sees what others will be quite unable to see. 

Four years afterwards, on the 24th of May, 1867, Mr. 
Samuel B. Ruggles, of New York City, being the delegate 
from the United States to the International Monetary Con- 
ference then sitting in Paris, addressed a letter to the Con- 
ference in which he said: 

Long before 1900, the annual production of gold and silver in the United 
States, which is now about 100,000,000 dollars, may reach 300,000,000 or 
400,000,000, Without attempting to calculate this gigantic monetary future, 
etc., etc. 

When we consider that the aggregate annual yield of gold 
and silver -in the United States has not yet reached 
$ 100,000,000, it is plain that it has not yet attained the 
height, we will not say of the “wildest imaginings” of 1867, 
but of the carefully formed and _ deliberately expressed 
opinions of a person selected by an American Secretary of 
State, the late Wm. H. Seward, to represent the intelligence 
then possessed by the American Government upon this subject. 

What makes it the more extraordinary that Mr. Sherman 
should have forgotton the ideas formerly prevailing as to the 
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probable production of American mines, is the fact that he 
was in Paris at the same time with Mr. Ruggles, and in 
close consultation with him as to the matters under consider- 
ation in the Conference then sitting there. 

That Mr. Ruggles did not go much -beyond, if at all, the 
current notions of the time, could be shown by an abundance 
of testimony, but it will be sufficient to refer to an official 
report made in 1868 by Ross Browne, who had been deputed 
by the Government to examine the American mineral 
regions. In this report, extensively circulated under the 
title of Resources of the Pacific Slope, Mr. Browne said: 

They [the precious metals] are now increasing more rapidly than is the 


resent demand for them, and at the present rate of increase, they would soon 
Pp . » Rag 
have to fall perceptibly ; but the production will become much greater than tt is. 


Of the wild “imaginings” of the still later period of the 
discovery of what has been known as “the great bonanza”’ 
of the Comstock lode, the following authentic account is 
taken from the report of the United States Monetary Com- 
mission made in 1877: 

In 1873, a new body of paying ore was discovered in one of the mines of 
the Comstock lode in Nevada. Similar bodies of nearly equal extent had been 
previously discovered and exhausted in the the Spanish-American silver lodes 
and in the Comstock lode, without attracting universal attention, or arousing 
universal fear that the commerce of the world was about to be deluged by a 
flood of silver, but in the present instance, through persistent and infectious 
exaggerations in respect to the extent and richness of the new ore-body, the 
most visionary expectations and unwarranted fears became universally epidemic. 
The estimates of the value of the ore.in sight ranged from $ 300,000,000 to 
five times that amount, ali of which was generally believed to be in silver. 
The probable out-turn of this new bonanza is a leading topic in the report of 
the British Silver Commission ( 1876), which contains, among other evidence on 
the subject, a quotation from a German newspaper, the Retchsanzeiger, of March 
14, 1876, which states that ‘‘the great and celebrated silver mines produce 
fabulous amounts of silver, the production of the present year being valued at 
five hundred million francs.” 


’ 


Looking back at these “imaginings”? which have been 
indulged in at various times during the past thirty years, 
it is altogether plain that the present prosperity of Ameri- 
can mining, instead of being in excess of expectations, is so 
enormously short of them, that the effect must necessarily 
be to produce more sober views as to the future. Such is 
well known to be the effect which has been in fact pro- 
duced. Men no longer hope to see gold and silver flow- 
ing like water from artesian wells, or oil from: petroleum 
wells. They realize that old mines are being exhausted, 
while new ones are being discovered; that it requires per- 
sistent effort to maintain the existing scale of production ; 
and that it will be fortunate, indeed, if the supply of the 
metals can be enlarged so as to keep pace with the con- 
stantly augmenting demand for them. 
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BRITISH CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


Acts of Parliament, passed in 1844 and 1845, prescribe what 
is called the “fixed issue” of notes by the various banks in 
the United Kingdom, meaning by that, the amount of notes 
which they may circulate on the credit of their general 
resources, and independently of any reserve of gold. Beyond 
this “fixed issue,” they may circulate any additional notes 
for which they keep in reserve an equal amount of gold. 
Such additional notes are, consequently, if the law requiring 
a metallic reserve is actually complied with, merely gold cer- 
tificates, and do not in any degree increase the volume of 
the currency. 

In point of fact, the private and joint-stock banks of Eng- 
land and Wales, and the Irish banks, do not circulate notes 
up to the maximum of their “fixed issue.” But the Bank of 
England and the Scotch banks exceed it. The following 
table shows the ‘fixed issue,” and the actual circulation, at 
the latest dates, of these several classes of banks: 








Fixed issues. Actual circulation, 
RY DN, cic cncedoncne cane £ 15,000,000 .. £ 27,114,410 
English and Welsh private banks.... 35573502 os 1,730,857 
u w joint-stock banks. 2,464,861 ‘a 1,705,718 
Scotch joint-stock banks............. 2,676,350 = 4,993,026 
Irish u u © seaevewindes 6,354,494 os 5,700,959 
Ee me NEE meee £ 30,069,207 -. £ 41,244,970 


The circulation of the Bank of England is stated above at 
the figure at which it stood April 21. It is arrived at by 
deducting from the amount of the notes delivered from the 
issue department, the amount on hand in the banking depart- 
ment. 

The Bank of England, and the private and joint-stock 
banks of England and Wales, are prohibited from issuing 
notes below the denomination of 45. That prohibition does 
not extend to the Irish and Scotch banks, and more than 
half of their aggregate circulation is in smaller notes: 


Notes of £5 and 








upwards. Notes below £ 5. 
 cipcndsedndudansenwnen wens Z£ 3,167,215 .. ££ 2,533,744 
INS 66 006-sesncadéeeedueeuswes 1,658,203 win 3,334,823 
WEE 6 hai hedéonenndecdcas £ 4,825,418 ~» £ 5,868,567 


The “ fixed issue,” at the date of the Acts of 1844 and 1845, 
was £ 32,090,556. This has since been diminished ¥ 3,021,349, 
by the disappearance of certain banks by voluntary winding 
up, or by bankruptcy, while it has been increased £ 1,000,000, 
under the right enjoyed by the Bank of England to take a 
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‘certain percentage of the “fixed issues” of other banks 
Which may lapse in any way. 

As will be seen, the British monetary system, which 
assumed its present form under Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 
1844, rejects altogether the idea of elasticity in the paper 
part of the currency. Its volume expands and contracts only 
as the amount of gold expands or contracts. 

There is no existing symptom of any tendency of the 
British public to entertain the idea of important monetary 
changes. It is not to be inferred from that, however, that 
such changes may not occur any year. The British people 
oftentimes move suddenly in great affairs, as they did with 
Catholic emancipation, and with the Corn laws, and the con- 
stitution of the British "Government is such, that it responds 
more promptly to a popular impulse than ours does. 





REDEMPTION OF SUBSIDIARY COINS. 


General Hillhouse, Assistant Treasurer at New York, in a 
letter addressed, May 26, to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and which was read in the House of Representatives, June 1, 
Says: 

If the advocates of silver really desire to place it in actual circula~ 
tion, they have only to conform to a principle recognized by all 
other civilized governments, whose coined money is_ never, I 
believe, redeemed except when it has become so abraded by use as 
to fall below the legal standard of weight. 

As this Government does not redeem, and never has 
redeemed, any full-weighted and full legal-tender coin of 
either gold or silver, we presume that Mr. Hillhouse is 
opposed to the law of 1879, directing the redemption of sub- 
sidiary silver coins, and desires its repeal. This is rendered 
the more probable inasmuch as the general subject matter of 
his letter is an accumulation of silver in the Treasury vaults, 
of which the redemption of subsidiary silver is one consider- 
able cause. Possibly, we may misapprehend his meaning, 
but whether that is the case or not, the occasion is a proper 
one for us to say, that in our opinion the redemption of 
subsidiary silver is demanded by every conceivable consid- 
eration of justice and sound policy, and that it corresponds 
with the uniform practice of all civilized nations. 

It is plainly fraudulent for a Government to ‘issue an 
under-weighted coin, or one containing more alloy than the 
Standard coins of the same metal, and receive for it the 
Same consideration as if it was of full weight and purity, 
without either redeeming it on demand in standard ‘coin, 
or preserving its market value by accepting it without limit 
for all dues and taxes. Such a course of proceeding is 
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also plainly inexpedient, inasmuch as it creates two kinds 
of money, one for the rich and one for the poor, and com- 
pels the acceptance of the wages of labor in an inferior 
currency. 

The Vienna Coin Convention of 1857 which established 
an exclusively silver currency for all the German States 
(then including Austria), provided for under-weighted silver 
coins, having only a limited legal-tender capacity, but it 
required each State issuing such coins to redeem them on 
demand in other coins of full weight and which were a legal 
tender for all amounts. 

What is known as the Latin Union is the result of a con- 
vention (1865) between France, Italy, Belgium and Switzer- 
land, which provides for the issue of subsidiary silver coins, 
not under-weighted, but below the standard of purity of other 
coins. In respect to these subsidiary coins, the Convention 
prescribes that the State issuing them shall redeem them in 
coins of standard purity, when presented by the Governments 
or citizens of the other States of the Union, and _ shall 
receive them in payment of taxes from its own citizens, 
“without limitation of quantity.”’ 

In Spain, by a royal decree, issued October 19, 1868, the 
Latin Union plan of subsidiary silver coins was copied and 
adopted, and with the same provision that such coins should 
be received for taxes “ without limitation of quantity.” 

The law regulating the subsidiary silver coinage of the 
present German Empire was passed on the 16th of July, 
1873. It gives to the value of that coinage the double pro- 
tection of being received for taxes for all amounts, and of 
being redeemed in gold when presented at the public treas- 
uries designated for that purpose. This double protection of 
unlimited receivability and redemption is_ established in 
Sweden and Denmark by a monetary treaty concluded 
December 16, 1872; in Norway by a law passed June 1, 1873; 
and in Holland by a law passed wn 1875. 

In Great Britain the Governthent keeps the silver coin 
always up to a market equality with gold, by an arrange- 
ment under which the Bank of England, which is in fact the 
public treasury, receives such coin at its nominal value. 

In this country, the Act of August 31, 1852, which pro- 
hibited the receipt for taxes of coins below the regular 
standard of nine-tenths fine, did not apply to the subsidiary 
coins issued under the Act of February 21, 1853, which were 
under weight, but of full standard. Such coins were, there- 
fore, receivable to any amount for taxes, under the permanent 
laws which prescribe that the gold and silver coins of the 
United States shall be accepted for taxes. 

In 1862 the United States ordered the issue of fractional 
paper notes. They were not a legal tender for any sum, and 
their receivability for taxes was closely limited. But in order 
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to prevent the possibility of their depreciation, they were 
made redeemable in United States full-tender notes. This 
was Carrying out, in respect to a subsidiary paper money, 
the same principle which has been always and everywhere 
recognized as just and wise in respect to subsidiary coined 
money, not enjoying the capacity of being a full tender for 
all sums. 

Soon after the access to power of the present Administra- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury decided that subsidiary 
silver coins should be received for taxes, only within the 
limits of their legal tender capacity. We think that this 
decision was not warranted by law, but it was’ in fact 
made, and it resulted necessarily in such a depreciation 
of the subsidiary coins*that many National, State, and Sav- 
ings banks refused to receive them in payments or on 
deposit. The mischief of this depreciated currency became 
so intolerable that Congress, in 1879, passed the law for their 
redemption in United States notes, the repeal of which Mr. 
Hillhouse, as we understand him, now demands. 

Undoubtedly, this law has accumulated a good many mil- 
lions of subsidiary silver in the Treasury vaults, and it is an 
inconvenience to have on hand (say) §$ 23,000,000 in a kind 
of silver money in wnich no debt exceeding $10 can be paid. 
It is, to the extent of it, an abstraction from tne available 
means of the Treasury. But somebody must bear the 
consequences of the fact that there was and is a glut of 
subsidiary coins, that is to say, an excess beyond what 
can be absorbed in the channels of the circulation of 
that species of currency. The Government can _ carry 
the excess better than the people. The Government is 
responsible for having caused the excess, as that coinage has 
been monopolized by it since the first authorization of it in 
‘1853. And furthermore, the Government has always a com- 
plete remedy for the mischief in its own hands, in the power 
to order the excess of the subsidiary currency to be recoined 
into a kind of money which is a full tender in all payments. 
Mr. Clafflin, of Massachusetts, has, in fact, proposed a bill in 
Congress, and has procured its approval by the House 
Coinage Committee, directing the subsidiary half dollars to 
be reminted of full weight, and such a measure would leave 
no excess of subsidiary silver in the Treasury. 

The past management of the mint has been probably some- 
what at fault in precipitating a too great subsidiary coinage, 
without waiting to know how much of the old fractional paper 
currency was actually in existence, and how great a volume 
of subsidiary coins was needed to take the place of that 
currency. But the glut of subsidiary coins has come prin- 
cipally as an unforeseen consequence of the limitation 
imposed upon the coinage of standard silver money by the 
Act of February 28, 1878. That limitation has given an 
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artificial value to the United States silver coins, both 
standard and subsidiary, and has brought home great 
amounts of the subsidiary coins hitherto circulating in the 
West Indies and South America. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


In the Contemporary Review (British) for February, in an 
article upon comparative agricultural prospects in England, 
Canada and the United States, it is estimated that when the 
railroad from Thunder Bay toa point 250 miles west of 
Winnipeg is completed, the cost of bringing wheat to Lake 
Superior at Thunder Bay from such a point will be fifteen 
cents per bushel. For less distances the charge would of course 
be less. Railroad men can judge better than we can, whether 
such a rate of freight would, under the circumstances, pay a 
fair profit on the cost of a railroad. But inasmuch as the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad is a Government work, the rates 
may be fixed, less with a view to the direct profit, than to 
the development of an interior country, and to other political 
and commercial considerations. 

It is further calculated that the steamer transportation from 
Thunder Bay to Montreal will be 5¢. per bushel, and that 
the ocean transportation from Montreal to Liverpool will be 
5s. per quarter, including elevator charges. Altogether these 
charges, from a point 250 miles west’ of Winnipeg to Liver- 
pool amount to 13s. 4@. per quarter. It is calculated that 
wheat raised in Manitoba will yield a reasonable return if 
sold on the spot at forty-five cents per bushel, or 15s. per 
quarter. This makes a total cost, delivered in Liverpool, of 
28s. 4@. per quarter, whereas British authorities agree that 
their home farmers cannot, at existing rents, produce wheat 
at less than gos. per quarter, and it has heretofore rarely sold 
so low as that in England. During the last thirty years the 
average English price has been 52s. per quarter. <A _ writer, 
who is described as having “recently traveled through Mani- 
toba, and devoted most careful attention to the subject,” 
makes the following additional statement: 

“In practice I am satisfied that, three years hence, wheat 
grown in our Northwest will be laid down at Liverpool from 
26s. to 28s. per quarter.” 

However low the rates may be for moving wheat from the 
Canadian Northwest'to England, they must be equally low 
from immense regions in our own Northwest, having the same 
facilities of access to Lake Superior. Taking the case as a 
whole, it would seem impossible that British agricultural 
rents can be maintained at any approximation to the figures 
of the last twenty years. 
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Nor is it to be disguised that the experience of wheat 
growing in the Northwest, having cheap transportation by 
lakes and canals to the seaboard, has a future bearing, not 
only upon British rentals, but on the possibility of any per- 
manent profit in raising wheat in Nebraska, Kansas and 
other regions beyond the Missouri, which must bear the 
expense of either a very long railroad carriage, or of the 
circuitous route to Europe za the Mississippi river and the 
Gulf of Mexico. On this point, a Buffalo writer says: 


There is in Northern Dakota and Northern Minnesota about forty 
millions of acres of fertile grain-producing land, nearly all of it fitted 
by nature for the plow—simply a grassy plain. This region is easy 
of access. The Eastern emigrant can reach it in a short time, for 
a small outlay of money; and he is going there, too. Suppose that 
but one-fourth part of all this land should be devoted to grain 
growing, and that an acre of it should produce a crop of twenty 
bushels of wheat, it would produce the enormous aggregate of 
200,000,000 bushels. 

Of course, when supply presses upon demand, prices must come 
down nearly to the level of net cost. 

The trans-Missouri farmers never can compete successfully (when 
prices are low) with the Northwestern farmers in the Eastern mark- 
ets, as their chief means of transportation will be by railroad, 
which is so costly, They must quit wheat growing when its selling 
price is anywhere near its cost in the Red River country. 

A carefully-considered paper by Robert Giffen, published 
in January, and reviewing the financial and commercial his- 
tory of Great Britain during the year 1879, points out that 
a very decided trade revival had occurred, notwithstanding 
a most extraordinary depression in agriculture, resulting from 
the unuSual conjunction of short crops and low prices. Mr. 
Giffen concludes that agriculture may hereafter occupy a 
much lower place in the scale of British interests than here- 
tofore, and he persuades himself to adopt the consoling 
view that England may bt more prosperous than ever with 
cheap food imported from abroad, even if the fortunes con- 
nected with land-holding are greatly reduced. The following 
extracts from his paper will give a tolerably accurate idea 
of its general drift: 


We must not, of course, rush to the conclusion that the old 
economists and statisticians were wrong in dwelling on the con- 
nection between harvests and trade, or that good and bad harvests 
are now of no consequence. On the contrary, the old authorities, 
men like Quetelet, Tooke and others, were demonstrably right. In 
the circumstances of all countries, even including England, a good 
or bad home harvest used to be all-important for trade. The 
agricultural interest was relatively far more important than it is now. 
All that has happened is that English circumstances are changed. 
England has become a country where the agricultural interest is only 
about a tenth of the whole, while the price of food is not regulated 
by the home harvests, but by the foreign. . The agri- 


cultural industry though large is far from all-important, the other 
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influences are stronger, and the country, as a whole, gains more by 
cheap food than it loses by a bad harvest. 

Assuming that the farmers all around have only made half their 
profits, and that landlords have had to give up twenty per cent. of 
their rents, we should arrive at a net reduction of about fifty million 
pounds in the usual return to agricultural industry. We should 
doubt if the net reduction is as great as this, while those concerned 
have gained, like the rest of the community, in the general cheap- 
ness; but even a reduction of fifty million pounds is not a large 
amount if the rest of the country is prosperous, as it is beginning 
to be. 








PENSION ROLLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





In the United States House of Representatives, May 18, 
the pending bill being one to create a Pension Court to act 
upon those classes of applications for pensions which are 
made, not to the Pension Office, but to Congress, Mr. War- 
ner, of Ohio, supported the measure. In the course of his 
remarks he made some statements which deserve attention, 
as to the magnitude of the annual appropriations necessary for 
the pensions already on the rolls, and the still greater sums 
which may be required after the Pension Office has acted 
upon applications for pensions which are still under examin- 
ation. 

We thought it a sufficient objection to any reduction of 
taxes during the late session of Congress, that the tariff 
revenue was likely to fall off from a diminished foreign 
trade. But the observations of Mr. Warner suggest the addi- 
tional idea that the revision of taxes should be postponed 
until we can see more clearly how large the expenditure for 
pensions is likely to become. 

Mr. Warner said: 


Taking the latest data and bringing my information down to the 
30th of April, I find that there are now on the pension rolls over 
two hundred and forty-six thousand pensioners—probably by this 
time nearer two hundred and fifty thousand—involving an annual 
payment for pensions of $ 38,159,000 besides some $ 23,500,000 already 
paid as arrears. We have appropriated for the next fiscal year 
$ 32,404,000, and there will be a deficiency for that year of from 

8,000,000 to $10,000,000. So much for claims already allowed. 
Next, there are on the files in the Pension Office two hundred and 
forty-eight thousand unsettled claims, involving, if all are allowed, 
in first payments, rating them the same as those now on the roll are 
rated, about $212,000,000. And supposing all these claims to be 
allowed and rated the same as those now on the pension rolls, 
they will involve thereafter an annual payment of $ 38,000,000 more, 
requiring for full annual payments in future, so long -as all should 
remain on the rolls, $76,000,000, That sum at four per cent. interest 
is equivalent to a debt of $1,900,000,000, or larger by more than 
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# 150,000,000 than our present National interest-bearing debt. But 
this is not all. 

Further claims are coming in at the rate of from six thousand to 
ten thousand a month; a little over eight thousand claims were filed 
in April, over ten thousand in December last, and from six thousand 
to ten thousand a month for the intervening period. The total 
number of names borne on the Army rolls are about two million 
seven hundred thousand. How many of these will yet present claiins 
for pensions cannot be told. A few more than twenty-two thousand 
claims were decided at the Pension Office during the last year, 
exclusive of claims for arrears decided principally upon the records. 
It is thought that during the current year, with the present machi- 
nery, thirty thousand cases may be decided, or say about one-third 
as fast as claims come in, but with two hundred and fifty thousand 
behind to start with. 

I am glad to see a disposition manifested on the part of the 
House to treat this great question with something like the business 
consideration that is due to so important a matter. The pension 
question is manifestly fast assuming proportions not inferior to the 
National debt itself. It is high time that such a _ body as the 
National House of Representatives should cease to be actuated by 
mere sentiment in matters of this kind. Emotional legislation is the 
most unsafe and uncertain of all legislation. 

A pension is not a gratuity vouchsafed by Congress to a destitute 
or dependent person, nor is it a bounty graciously bestowed. 

The other day when the House passed, in an emotional fit, a bill 
granting a pension to the widow of a general officer, who had been 
for years on the retired list with a salary of $4,125 a year, it did 
give a pure gratuity, and with it set, | think, a bad_ precedent. 
There was no shadow of claim for pension in that case. There was 
a claim of destitution set up; but brigadier-generals, as well as other 
people, must learn that to have they must save. 

A pension, as I have before said, is pay and nothing else. It is 
pay for loss, for damage, for disability; and where there is no loss 
by disability there is no pension due, and where there is disability 
incurred in the line of duty a pension is as much due as was the 
soldier’s pay while in the service. 

During the Civil War, many soldiers weie called upon to undergo 
prolonged exposure, excessive fatigue, or long imprisonment, and 
came out with broken constitutions and ruined health. For such 
disability pensions are due, and as much due as pay for services, 
because there has been loss sustained in consequence of military 
duty performed; but, on the other hand, to claim a pension where 
no disability has been incurred in the service in the line of duty is 
as much a fraud as it would be to make a claim for pay for services 
never rendered. ; 

Pensions are not due nor ought they to be granted on any other 
theory. A pitiful story is not in itself a sufficient foundation for a 
pension claim. Pensions for actual disability, large as the roll may 
become and heavy as the burden may be, must be borne as the most 
sacred of obligations. But the cause of alarm is not in pensions for 
actual disability, nor in such claims, but in wholesale claims for pen- 


sions regardless of any disability. , 
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THE EXPENSES OF SAVINGS BANKS IN NEW YORK. 
BY HENRY L. LAMB. 


It is some time ago that the cost of conducting Savings 
banks in New York provoked criticism. In September, 1877, 
Mr. Jno. P. Townsend, of the Bowery Savings Bank, read a 
paper at Saratoga, before the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, on Savings banks. He said, respecting fine banking 
houses: *“‘ The extravagant amounts spent simply for offices in 
which to carry on the business of Savings banks is, in some 
cases, an outrage on the system.” 

And it was sometime before this that the conduct of the 
trustees of a Savings bank drew forth from Thomas Nast, 
who was a member of the board, this remonstrance against 
the expenditure of depositors’ funds: “I have always under- 
stood, through you, that this was a charitable institution, 
conducted with a single eye to the interests of the poor, our 
depositors ; and that the trustees willingly gave their services 
gratuitously for that purpose. You speak eloquently of gath- 
ering the crumbs of the poor, but it appears to me that, 
after they are gathered, you put them in your own pockets.” 

I select these two opinions, because they both come from 
the inside of Savings banks. I could readily quote many 
more. I will add a single one from an “old school” gentle- 
man, as his tremulous hand and positive judgment show: 

, NEW YorkK, 17th April, 1879. 

DEAR SIR :—Your remarks on the subject of expenses in Savings banks are 
very opportune. There is no way to remedy the great evil but a law of the 
land. One of the great evils is the formation of cliques in our banks, caused by 
the governing president in procuring new members, when vacancies are to be 
filled, to perpetuate his salary and to increase it. In former days the duties of 
President were performed gratuitously, and could now be by gentlemen of 
leisure and means who would think the honor of the situation sufficient. 

There is not sufficient duty to perform to take one hour per day. There are 
some banks now whose President receives no salary ; but there are others who 
create side offices for favorites and call them actuaries, treasurers, etc., and pay 
them princely salaries. I venture to assert that not one in ten of all the Pres- 
idents ever did, or could, earn one-half of the amount of the salary they now 
receive, jn any capacity. Our banks are open only five hours out of the twenty- 
four—a small portion of the day; the clerks, of course, have to spend one hour 
more. 

I think efficient clerks should be paid liberally, but the President, in a 
charity, receiving a large salary, is simply a robbery of the poor. A law 
Should be passed reducing these salaries of five, six, eight, and nine thousand 
dollars to not more than $2,000, ample pay for all they can earn in such an 
office. I have been trustee for forty years, or since the chartering of the ——, 
and know whereof I speak of all duties. 

( Signed ) , 

Is there any just cause for these animadversions on Sav- 

ings bank expenses? That is the vital question. 
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When Mr. Worcester, Treasurer, was a witness before the 
Hepburn Legislative Committee, he said of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company: “ There is, 
moreover, an intense pressure of economy at all times; and 
the railroad is operated on business and not on emotional 
principles.” 

In what Savings bank, from the purely spontaneous act of 
the trustees, is there an “intense pressure of economy at all 
times?” Such are very few, although some Savings banks 
are managed with reasonable economy in New York. 

How shall the economy, or the prodigality, of expenses in 
a Savings bank be tested? 

There are three ways: 1. By comparison of the cost of 
management with similar institutidns working under nearly 
similar conditions elsewhere? 2. By comparison of expenses in 
Savings banks with those in other kinds of service where the 
capacity required and the duration of the daily work are nearly 
alike. 3. By the comparison of the Savings banks in New 
York with each other. For, when one in New York is con- 
ducted with economy, it sets the pattern for the rest. It 
solves the problem of frugality, because it proves what can be 
done when the managers have the will to do it and find their 
paramount duty is to depositors. 

I. In the last two reports by the Bank Superintendent, 
Statistics are presented which afford some basis for compari- 
son between our Savings banks and those elsewhere. For 
three Savings banks in three large cities in England and 
Scotland exact figures are given. The number of employés 
is large, but the salaries are smaller by much than in New 
York. The number of depositors in each institution is very 
much greater in proportion to deposits than in any Savings 
bank in New York of like size. In the three Savings banks 
are seventy-four employés; total salaries, $68,042, or less 
than $950 each on an average. 

The precise figures in the Savings banks in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire, prove that salaries in each 
of those States are very much less in Savings banks than 
they are in New York; and that it is just as true of their 
largest Savings banks in their largest cities, as it is of the 
small ones in manufacturing villages. | 

When such results are shown, it is proposed to change the 
basis for comparison. That is fallacious, and only clever 
jugglery. In general terms, the deposit accounts in New 
York Savings banks are very large in comparison with those 
of other States and other countries. The fact only suggests 
the repeated affirmation that our Savings banks receive a 
class of deposits which rightfully have no place in a Savings 
bank. They do a sort of business which -the managers of 
Savings banks elsewhere will not do, or are not permitted to 
do. 
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A retailer can not do business for so small a per centum 
on the volume of business as a wholesaler can; this is plain. 
A Savings bank with 20,000 depositors can not do business 
so cheaply as another with 10,000 depositors, if they are all 
of the same class. Yet sometimes in our State the one with 
fewer depositors has a much larger volume of business. The 
fact proves, not economy in management, but that a kind of 
business is done that will not be done by a well-regulated 
Savings bank. To receive the same number of small deposits 
and to make the same number of payments and _ interest 
credits upon small accounts, require just as much work upon 
each as if they were larger. But with the large accounts the 
volume of the transactions would be larger. - Then, it is 
urged, expense should be computed on the volume of busi- 
ness. To state the case fairly, refutes the argument and 
explodes the fallacy. A small volume of business is the 
true sign and glory of the genuine Savings bank. 

I believe this to be true: That larger salaries are paid in 
New York Savings banks than in any others similarly placed 
and doing the same sort of work elsewhere. All the evi- 
dence points to this conclusion. Another proof of prodigality 
in New York Savings banks is conspicuous; I mean the 
costly banking houses. in Connecticut, twenty-eight Savings 
banking houses cost $494,000. In Massachusetts, forty-six 
such buildings cost $2,575,000, only two cost more than 
$150,000 each. In New York fifty-five banking buildings 
cost almost nine millions of dollars. Many of them cost 
over a half million each. Is this difference in practice acci- 
dental? Does it not rather show a difference in sfzrz¢t in the 
managers of Savings banks in these States? 

The New York Life and Trust Company, the United States 
Trust Company, the Union Trust Company, the Manhattan 
Company, the Chemical Bank, do not seek to gain “ public 
confidence”’ by sinking large sums of money in splendid 
ofices. They know better. 

In October, 1877, the /ournal of Commerce referred to a 
Savings bank and said: “ Has it been carefully and economi- 
cally managed? Were not the expenses of last year, over 
$73,000, too great for the work done? And is not $600,000 
to $700,000 too big a slice of the surplus to be put into a 
great new building ?”’ 

Thoughtful men saw this sham some time ago. 

Il. The salaries paid in many Savings banks are larger 
than those paid in other kinds of service demanding higher 
capacity. 

In the schools of New York, including colleges, how many 
teachers or professors get $5,000 annual salary? How many 
editors receive $5,000 salary or more? They all work more 
hours than the Savings bank officer does. The Deputy State 
Comptroller is an earnest, industrious, and capable officer. 
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For years he has been paid $3,500 salary. The Deputy in the 
Insurance Department has been paid $4,500. The Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency receives $2,750 salary. I know 
of capable and trusted bank officers in New York and 
Brooklyn who get less than $2,800 salary, and do a great 
deal of work. I also know most efficient, honest, and willing 
men in Savings banks who are paid less than §$ 3,000 salary. 
And sometimes such men do more work than others who get 
twice as much pay. A messenger in one Savings bank is 
reported as receiving $2,400, which is more than many col- 
lege professors receive in this State, or editors, or bank 
tellers. The officer of one Savings bank informed me that it 
is proverbial in New York that Savings banks are the most 
liberal employers. 

In one instance, a committee reported in a Savings bank 
against reducing salaries. “Sir,’’ said a trustee to the chair- 
man, “how much do you pay to your book-keepers, clerks, 
and accountants?” “Qh,” was the reply, “I pay—so much.” 
“Then,” said the interrogator, “how can you vote to pay 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. more for the same service 
here in the Savings bank.” 

It is less than four years ago that almost $14,000 and 
$12,000, $10,0co etc., were paid as salaries to individual 
officers in Savings banks. And it is demonstrated that the 
very men who received these salaries are in some instances 
working to-day with assiduity, faithfulness, and more effec- 
tively, for less than /a/f that salary, in the same institutions. 
The large salaries are not necessary; it is not just to depos- 
itors to pay them; it is not fitting in a Savings bank to set 
such examples of extravagance in the expenditure of other 
people's money. 

Mr. Townsend, whose paper I have referred to, said of 
salaries : ‘‘ Trustees do violence to their trust, who, in a bank 
having less than $9,000,000 deposits, authorize the payment 
of nearly $14,000 per annum to a single officer, or who pay 
$ 22,000 to two officers in a bank having less than $11,000,000 
deposits. Such salaries, under such conditions, cannot be too 
severely condemned.” So I think. But suppose $3,000 or 
$6,000 or $5,000 are paid, and there is either no need of the 
officer or that a mere clerk will do the same or greater service 
for less than half the salary paid. In my opinion it is incon- 
testable that some Savings banks pay thousands of dollars a 
year to men who do not earn the money,‘and to whom no 
alert, just, and conscientious trustee should consent to pay it. 

I cite some figures from official reports. I have not the 
slightest idea that these figures are large enough, either tor 
New York or the other States. But [ am sure they will 
stand scrutiny as showing: re/ative cost; more complete and 
more exact figures would be more unfavorable for the Sav- 
ings banks in New York. Profit and loss covers some dubi- 
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ous expenditures. And if the investments in banking houses 
were capitalized and interest computed upon such _ invest- 
ments at the legal rate, New York would suffer very much 
in the comparative results. In Connecticut the expenses 
would be increased $29,640, in Massachusetts the increase 
would be $154,500, in New York the increase would be 
$533,400. Either one of.five Savings bank buildings in 
New York cost more than all the twenty-eight in Connecti- 
cut; four of them cost a quarter of a million more than all 
the forty-six in Massachusetts. These figures mark the con- 
trast between New York and Massachusetts: 


Per cent. of Average cost of Per centage of 
salary for each Cost of each each de posit expenses to 
transactionin transaction account in deposits in 

1878. in 1878. 1878. 1879. 
Bank for Savings.. . S .2 ». $ .43 . & ‘ .0020 
Bowery Savings Bank. .46 ‘ 61 ‘ I.4t ‘ .0026 
Emigrant Industrial... .55 ‘ .72 1.74 ‘ .0027 
ee .56 ' 72 , 1.34 ‘ .0039 
Ckcssengeseeeee .60 ‘ .88 . 2.50 ‘ .0048 
4 ae .60 ‘ .87 2.28 ‘ 0045 
Boston Five Cent..... »27 . 2 s .48 ‘ -0035 
Provident, Boston.... -49 ; 54 . . 86 ° .002I 
Suffolk, u — 54 , 58 ° .89 ‘ .0022 
New Bedford cikehawes .63 , 7 ° .87 : .OO17 
SOCIMMMCIG, oc cccccccce .46 ’ ‘ .go . .0023 
Worcester Co......... .58 , 3 2 , .86 , ,0021 


III. These figures naturally suggest the third basis of 
comparison ; the one between our own Savings banks. Here 
is the clear fact exhibited that some Savings banks do their 
business for a great deal less than others in the same city. 
Is it impossible for those which now pay so much to come 
nearer to the figures which those make that cost the least? 
If one Savings bank in New York is successful, while it is 
economical, it proves that my argument is sound. 

It is a fact irrefragably proved by every sort of fair com- 
parative statement, that in 1879 the running expenses of some 
Savings banks in New York City were more than /wvce as 
much as those of some others, all of them being large and 
successful institutions. It is also a fact that these expensive 
Savings banks in New York pay ‘Aree or four times as much 
for the same service as the largest Savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts, which are located in the largest cities in that State. 
It is audacious to claim economy in the face of such exhibits 
as these. 

Few Savings banks in New York City are open over five 
hours—from ten to three daily. The most of them in the 
Massachusetts cities are open from nine to four; that is, 
their time given to depositors is to that in New York as 
seven to five, or forty per cent. more than the New York time. 
In Albany, a Savings bank with $2,525,000 deposits and 
400 accounts, pays $5,000 salaries ; in New York one with 


9) 
$2,589,000 deposits and only 4,000 accounts, pays § 13,200 
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salaries. In Albany a Savings bank with § 5,270,000 on deposit 
and 11,000 accounts pays $9,732 salaries; in New York one 
with $4,364,000 on deposit and only 10,100 accounts pays 
$17,700 in salaries. In Troy a Savings bank with §$ 4,150,000 
deposits and 9,400 accounts pays $8,ooo in salaries; in New 
York one with $3,150,000 deposits and 8,600 accounts pays 
$13,600 salaries. These figures Were for 1878, and from the 
reports by the Savings banks. 

In a New York City Savings bank, salaries were reduced 
thirty-seven per cent. in 1878, and the excellent .service 
remained just as efficient as it had been; the faith of the 
depositors was revived. In another in New York, a reduction 
of more than seventy-five per cent. was made in 1879, and 
the service was more vigilant, energetic, and faithful in 1879 
than in 1878; in another, a reduction of about fifty per cent. 
was made in 1878, and the management gained in vigor, 
activity, and fidelity. 

Such experience as this shows what can be done. Is not 
something due depositors as well as Savings bank employés? 
Who are the real beneficiaries? In four years the average 
interest paid to the depositors in the Savings banks in New 
York had been reduced one-fourth. But just as soon as the 
proposal is made, in behalf of depositors, to apply some 
. pressure for securing just economy in management, a vigorous 
protest is made, and ingenious, though fallacious, pleas are 
made for maintaining a rate of expenditure which is not par- 
alleled in any other corporate management or public service, 
where no greater requirements are made upon the employés 
than in Savings banks. In the Bells of Penraven, by Mr. Far- 
jeon, it is related that “it is a remarkable proof of the incon- 
sistency of human nature that in the minds of all these 
officers [who had charge of the Penrdven bequest] and their 
wives a’ kind of resentment was harbored against the dead- 
and-gone Richard Penraven, because of the insufficiency of 
their salaries to supply wants and luxuries not exactly neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a respectable home.” 

It is to be feared that the same feeling rules in some Sav- 
ings banks. But where such longings and desires overcome 
the claims and rights of the depositors and bear sway, that 
Savings bank has fallen from its high position and ceases to 
serve the purpose for which it was founded. 


ALBANY, N. Y., June, 1880. 





PaciFic Coast CoAL.—The British Columbia coal mines yielded 84,000 tons 
in 1877, 171,000 in 1878, and 241,000 tons in 1879. The export to foreign 
ports for 1879 amounted to 173,789 tons valued at $586,909, an increase of 
28,000 tons over the previous year. | 














CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


NATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The sums paid out of the United States Treasury from 1789 to 
the end of 1878, for various improvements, are officially stated as 
follows: “ Public buildings, $115,374,928; light-houses, % 22,541,190; 
armories and arsenals, $ 19,363,290; navy yards and marine hospitals, 
$51,972,497; fortifications, $54,424,559; rivers and_ harbors, 
$ 66,209,118; canals, $9,197,473; roads, $17,564,420; railways, 
$ 84,627,181; miscellaneous, $ 4,951,903. Total, $ 446,216,559.” 

This does not include the large grants of land made for schools, 
canals, railroads, etc. The figure given above for money grants to 
railroads must include the bonds which were furnished them by way 
of loan, and a large portion of which will doubtless be recovered 
from them. 

PAYMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

The New York Financial Chronicle, of June 5, says: “A permanent 
debt means a permanent army of officials for its management, per- 
manent and extensive systems of Custom-House and internal taxation. 
— Already,in our short history, we have twice paid our debt; it 
will be well to make this the third precedent for future generations 
to follow. What reason is there that the progress made during the 
past fifteen years should riot be at least equaled in the future? We 
could discharge the remaining two-thirds of our obligations in the 
next quarter of a century, without, to any extent, checking our pros- 
perity. 

The New York /udcator, of June 7, says: “ Mr. Fernando Wood 
has proposed that the consideration of his refunding bill be post- 
poned until next session. The necessity for this has for some time 
been foreseen, and, partanye. after all it is the best thing that could 
have happenec better than adopting his preposterous 
twenty-forty scheme. By next December, Mr. Wood may have found 
out two things: first, that the people mean to pay this debt, and 
next that they mean to do so in less than forty years, or even ten 
years. 








INCREASED RAILROAD EARNINGS. 

The New York Stockholder says: “ The reported April earnings of 
fifty-six railway companies this year exceed twenty and a quarter 
millions, against sixteen millions in April last year. 

“The mileage of the roads is increased to 31,399 miles this year, 
from 28,170 miles last year. 

“The earnings per mile for April this year are $648 against $ 567 
same month last year, an increase of about fourteen per cent. 

“For the first four months of this year, ended April 30, fifty-five 
of these roads earned about eight-two million dollars against sixty- 
five millions last year, an increase of twenty-six per cent., the 
increase in mileage being nine per cent. The average earnings per 
mile for the four months are $2,625 against $ 2,264 in same months 
last year, an inerease of sixteen per cent.” 
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THE EXPORT OF OYSTERS. 


The Bureau of Statistics publishes the following statement of oyster 
exports during the past four years: 
Barrels, Value. 
$ 214,166 
260,620 
393,061 
453,300 


Co ee seeeoen 264,238 -. $1,321,183 

This export is principally to England. The first shipments were 
not successful, as the dealers there were able for a time to play upon 
the proverbial British prejudice that anything raised in Great Britain 
must necessarily be superior to an article of the same name from 
America. However, the real superiority of the American oysters 
has at last been acknowledged, and the export will become very 
great, unless the attempts which have hitherto proved a failure at 
transplanting them to British beds shall finally succeed. 


CALIFORNIA ARTESIAN WELLS. 


The area irrigated by the wells of Los Angeles and San Bernardino 
is about twenty acres each on the average, though a few may rise 
to 200 acres. A well that will irrigate forty acres is considered very 
good. The average discharge is from a third to a half of a cubic 
foot a second, and the largest in the southern part of the State (at 
Compton) pours out a foot and seven-tenths in a second. The 
number of wells in Los Angeles County is estimated to be 550; 
the average cost, $400. . . . The majority of the 400 wells in 
San Bernardino County have a diameter of only two inches. The 
artesian water has a temperature of sixty-seven degrees at Pomona, 
of sixty-two degrees in other parts of Los Angeles County and _ in 
San Bernardino, and of seventy-one degrees at Kern Island. 


THE ISTHMUS TRANSIT. 

The Panama Herald says, “‘Eighty-one per cent. of traffic over 
the Panama Railroad in 1879 was on account of other countries 
than the United States, and argues that the claim of the United 
States for sole control of any canal across the isthmus on such a 
basis of business is without reason, and will not hold good with 
other nations who send four tons of freight across the isthmus to 
every one from the United States. 

9UTE, A NEW SOUTHERN INDVSTRY. 

The Raleigh (N. C.) Odserver maintains that this is sure to 
become one of the industries of the State. The lands in the eastern 
belt of the State are adapted to its growth, and especially are the 
abandoned rice plantations suitable. The jute grows vigorously on 
such places, with a long and good fiber. It can be produced at 
about one-eighth the cost of cotton, and from an acre of it, $40 to 
% 100 can be made, taking the present price of jute asa basis. . . . 
There are very fine specimens of jute stalks grown in the State now 
on exhibition at the Agricultural Museum. gta 

Mr. I. Coryell writes as follows to the Uuzon and Press, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla.: “The samples of Florida jute, sent by me to England 
have been shown to the largest manufacturers of Dundee, Scotland. 
as well as to extensive dealers in India jute in England, and they 
all pronounced it superior to the India, ‘They,write me a very 
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flattering letter, and assure me their interest is so much excited 
in the matter that they will send out an expert to fully investigate 
and look after the production.” 

A city paper, Cotton, speaks of this material as follows: “The soil 
and climate that suit rice suit the jute plant also, and wice versa. 

* * x x * * + x * 

“In California the seed is sown in May or April. The rapid growth 
of the plant is remarkable, reaching its full height and blooming by 
July. The stems then harden, and in October it is ready for cutting 
The fiber is found in the bark only, and is, in India, prepared by a 
rotting and beating process which, it has been estimated, lessens its 
strength more than one-half. The recent invention of a machine to 
prepare jute fiber from the stems at one operation, is, therefore, of 
great importance, and must effect a revolution in the whole system. 
The difficulty, heretofore, has been in the presence of too much 
resinous Or gummy matter, making the fibers cohere to each other. 

“The expenses of cultivation are less than half that of cotton, while 
its profits are said to be twice as great. The yield is from 2,000 to 
3,000 pounds per acre. This fiber has usually sold in New York for 
from six to eight cents per pound. 

“The jute plant is useful in many ways. The seeds make oil cake, 
the root and woody stems are used for paper, the bark for fiber, the 
soft tips of the sprouts for herbs and greens. The most important 
use is for fibre, but the tow and waste make paper of great beauty 
and strength. The fiber has many peculiar qualities. It has a beau- 
tiful luster, and takes color wonderfully well. It also mixes with 
silk, cotton, hair and wool, with equal facility. These qualities make 
it ce rtain that jute will continue to be a leading textile. 

“Jute was first known in gunny bags, but successive improvements 
in methods of working it have made it of use in dress goods, linings, 
carpetings, burlaps, and many other fabrics. . . . India, in 1874, 
exported nearly 1,000,000,000 pounds of jute fiber. . . . There 
are now some manuactories in the United States, and they are said 
to be successful.” 


CANADA. 


A comparative statement of exports from Canada for ten months, 
ending April 30, against the corresponding months of 1879, show an 
increase of nearly 22 per cent. The principal articles of export show- 
ing this increase are animals and their produce, $2,500,000; agricultural 
products, $3,000,000; forest, #% 2,000,000. In the export of fish a 
slight falling off has taken place. Statements of this kind, when 
quotations are not given, may be misleading. It may be, in this 
case, that the increased money valuations are owing entirely to an 
increase of prices, and that the volume of trade has not changed. 


MANITOBA LAND SPECULATIONS. 


An Ottawa dispatch to the Chicago 7’mes, says: “There is no 
doubt that a combination of land speculators, who had arranged to 
buy up the bulk of the available lands in the Northwest, have failed 
to carry the arrangement into effect. What a company have failed 
to do, however, individual capitalists are doing. An English lord 
at present in the country, ostensibly on a fishing excursion, is buying 
up immense quantities of land in the Northwest, in various persons’ 
ey Other instances of this character are coming daily to 
ight,” 
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VICTORIAN GOLD MINES. 

The report of the Government Mining Surveyor for the colony of 
Victoria has just been issued, showing that for the quarter ending 
December 31, the quantity of gold obtained was 219,411 ounces, of 
which 79,333 was from alluvium, and 129,678 from quartz... . As to 
the numbers engaged in mining, there were altogether, 37,553, of whom 
13,524 Europeans, and 8,945 Chinese were occupied in alluvial min- 
ing, and 14,619 Europeans, and 165 Chinese in quartz mining. 

The square miles of auriferous ground actually worked upon were 
1,324. . . . Some of the shafts sunk in the colony (in the aggre- 
gate nineteen ) are over 1,000 feet in depth; the Magdala shaft, in 
the Ararat district, being 2,273 feet, and the Newington 1,940 fect. 
The approximate value “of all the mining plant in the colony was 


£, 1,899,788. 
DEEP SHAFTS. 


The deepest perpendicular shaft in the world is the Adelbert shaft, 
in a silver-lead mine, .in Prizibram, Bohemia. On the first day of 
May, 1879, it had attained a depth of 1,000 meters—3,280 feet. The 
top of the shaft being 1,732 feet above sea level, the bottom is of 
course 1,548 below it. There are two other localities where a greater 
depth has been attained, but not in a perpendicular line. The Rock- 
salt bore hole, near Sperenberg, not far from Berlin, has been bored 
to a depth of 4,175 feet; and the coal mine at Viviers Seums, Belgium, 
by shaft sinking and boring, has reached a depth of 3,542 feet. 

FLAX. 

From the recently published annual report of the Flax Supply 
Association of Ireland, it appears that the area under flax in that 
island, in 1870, was 194,893 acres, while last year it was only 128,004 
acres, and the total yield was 35,617 tons in the former year, and 
19,511 tons in the latter. In Austria the area was 250,085 acres in 
1870, and it rose to 281,820 acres in 1872; since then it has steadily 
declined to 232,494 acres last year. In Hungary the highest figures 
were those of 1870—39,112 acres, against 24,888 acres in 1877, the 
last year for which information has been obtained. For Belgium no 
precise figures have been obtained for a later year than 1866, when 
140,901 acres were under flax. France had 195,676 acres under flax 
in 1871, and 216,517 acres in 1873; the figures for 1878, the latest 
year for which returns have been obtained, are 187,451 acres. Owing 
to the transition state of Germany—from separate kingdoms to a 
united empire—there is a considerable discrepancy between the agri- 
cultural census of 1878 and previous returns, which causes the com- 
parison to be unreliable. The area given for 1878 is 329,362 acres, 
and it is understood that this was increased last year. In Holland 
the total was 59,801 acres in 1870, and it had declined to 46,700 acres 
in 1877, the latest year for which official returns have been obtained. 
No comparative tables are given for Russia, but the area is estimated 
at 2,000,000 acres. According to the latest available returns upon 
which the yield of flax can be estimated, Russia is, of course, the 
chief producing country, the annual yield being stated at 250,000 
tons. Germany follows with 57,432 tons, and then come France, 

42,575 tons; Austria, 40,367 tons; Be iy 29,580 tons; Italy, 22,791 
tons ; Ireland, 19,611 tons; Holland, 273 tons; Sweden, 4,688 tons; 
Hungary, 3,111 tons; Denmark, 2,211 yt Egypt, 1,875 tons; Great 
Britain, 1,081 tons; and Greece, 119 tons. The production of Russia 
is therefore equal to more than one-half the entire production of 
Europe. including the British Isles. 
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AN IMPORTANT IRISH LAND BILL. 


The second reading of the Irish Land bill in the House of Com~ 
mons was fixed for Tuesday, the 22d of June. The bill provides 
that until the 31st of December, '881,.ejectments for non-payment 
of rent, in certain schedule districts where distress is prevailing, 
shall be deemed a disturbance of the tenant by the _ landlord, 
within the meaning of the Landlord and Tenant Act of 1870, and 
the tenant shall be entitled to compensation in the discretion of 
the judge of the county court, if non-payment of rent is caused 
by the prevailing distress, and the tenant is willing to continue in 
occupation upon reasonable terms as to rent, arrears of rent, and 
otherwise, and such terms are unreasonably refused by the landlord. _ 

This bill is supported by the Gladstone Ministry, but 1s 
denounced by the Conservative press as “confiscation,” and as a 
“challenge of communism to constituted society.” 





LONDON SHOP-KEEPERS. 


The correspondent of the Scottish Banking Magazine says, under 
date of May 31, 1880: “Retailers in London complain that the 
year 1880, so far, has been worse than 1878 or 1879, and there can 
be no doubt that although some special industries and trades 
have been benefited by the recent revival, the effects upon the 
general business of the country have as yet been only partial. 
Wholesale houses experience great difficulty in getting money from 
the retailers, many of whom are only prevented from stopping pay- 
ment by the indulgence of their creditors. In London, the position 
of the trader is rendered less secure by the ever-increasing compe- 
tition of co-operative stores, and shop property in the leading 
thoroughfares is difficult to let, even at a considerable reduction of 
rent.” 

BRITISH CATTLE TRADE. 

Notwithstanding the severe regulations adopted in Great Britain 
to prevent the spread of disease by imported cattle, that trade is 
rather increasing. In 1878 the number of foreign animals landed at 
the six privileged ports was 1,200,323. In i879, it was 1,241,847 
At Deptford, one of these ports, 15,000 cattle are killed every week. 
This compulsory slaughter at the places of debarkation necessarily 
raises the prices of beef at all interior points. 

A correspondent of the London 77mes, of May 17, says: “In 1876 
there were in the United Kingdom 10,163,000 head of cattle and 
33,492,000 sheep; in 1878, 9,732,000 and 32,263,000; in 1879, 8,840,000 
and 25,337,000. Thus, since 1876, cattle have decreased in numbers 
to the extent of 1,323,000 and sheep 7,155,000, and I think the agri- 
cultural returns of this year will show that these numbers are still 
further reduced. 

“This diminished number of live stock, and the poverty-struck con- 
dition in which they generally are, show the impoverished condition 
to which most tenant-farmers are reduced ”’ 

BEET SUGAR. 

Before 1830, no European Government imposed taxes upon the 
production of beet sugar, but it is now so well established that it 
yields large revenues. In France, the present tax is six and three- 
quarter cents per pound, or one cent higher than the import duty 
on cane sugar from the French colonies. Germany began in 1830 
with a tax of twelve cents on every ton of beets brought to the 
factories, but has gradually raised it to $4 per ton. 
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PORTUGUESE CATTLE TRADE. 
A Lisbon correspondent of ZL’Economist Francaise gives the value 
of the exports of Portuguese cattle to Great Britain as follows, in 
the years named: 


Value. c . Value. 
$ 397,000 sees $ 1,373,660 
711,800 sous 1,523,920 
720,864 jaoe 
1,755,280 oes 
This correspondent says that there are no large cattle raisers, and 
that these exported beasts are purchased from small farmers. He 
also adds, that with sufficient inducement in the way of price, the 
export could be increased twenty fold. 


GERMAN COLONIAL POLICY. 


The Vienna correspondent of the London L£conomést, writing under 
date of May 31, says: “The German Government are at present 
being urged by Baron Overbeck, late Austrian Consul in China, to 
found a colony on the island of Borneo. He purchased territory to 
the extent of several hundred square miles, on the north-east of 
Borneo, from the chiefs there, and obtained the right of sovereignty 
also. He was supported by several capitalists. It appears that the 
island has great mineral wealth, and Baron Overbeck first proposed 
that the Austrian Government should found a colony there, but 
the Austrians did not consent. After having failed with Messrs. 
Bleichroder and Messrs. Hausermann in Berlin, he addressed himself 
to Prince Bismarck, but he has no chance of success with the Ger- 
man Reichstag.” 

The opinion of this correspondent that the Reichstag would reject 
the Borneo scheme, must be based upon their recent rejection of a 
similar scheme in respect to an island in the Pacific, which Prince 
Bismarck very warmly favored. It has long been said that Bis- 
marck’s associates and advisers had ambitious commercial projects in 
the East. The temper of the legislative body seems to be against 
foreign enterprises. 

TEA IN INDIA, 

The New York Commercial Bulletin says: “India is rapidly com- 
ing into the foreground as a tea-growing country, and special efforts 
are making to extend the culture of the plant not only throughout 
Assam, but also in the other north-western provinces. Thirty-four 
large companies are engaged in the cultivation, and so far, the profits 
have been satisfactory. The Indian teas, though lacking the mild 
flavor of the Chinese plant, have decided merits; they are one-third 
stronger, can be sold cheaper, and are unadulterated. Still, the pop- 
ular taste has not yet been educated to appreciate the Indian pro- 
duct; consequently they are mostly used for mixing with inferior 
Chinese. The following shows the imports of teas into Great Britain 
during three successive years: 

1876, 1877. 1878. 
Lés. Lés, Los. 


27,814,214 . 30,949,724 . 35,420,059 
; 155,907,582 . 154,996,561 . 165,704,642 
Other countries............- 1,814,575 . 1,577,999 - 3,748, 198 
The tea plant requires seven years before coming to perfection. 
So that the full influence of the greatly increased area under cultiva- 
tion cannot be felt in the market for some time. 
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CUBAN TAXES LARGELY INCREASED. 


The Havana official Gazette, of June 14, publishes various orders 
ot the Director-General of Finances, requiring that . . . from and 
after the 1st of July, railroad companies and coast steamers shall 
augment passenger rates fifteen per cent., and the tariff on mer- 
chandise three per cent., for the benefit of the Treasury; also, from 
the 1st of July, taxes on cattle for consumption shall be raised fifty 
per cent. The customs tariff of 1878, being the one now in force, 
will not be re-formed, but all customs duties thereunder will be raised 
wenty-five per cent. from and after July 1, excepting upon agricultural 
machinery, which will continue to pay the same duties as now. 
Export duties are lowered five per cent. Goods coming from 
Porto Rico, having paid duties there, will ‘pay excess, if there be 
any, according to the Cuban tariff. From the first of July all 
kinds of stamps and stamped paper are payable in gold, the option 
to pay in paper money being abrogated. Taxes on mortgages will 
henceforth be called royal taxes. Taxes upon the transmission of 
property are raised fifty per cent., as an extraordinary augmentation ; 
and the transfer of all kinds of movable valuables by virtue of 
inheritance will be charged one per cent. 





Swiss SILK INDUSTRY.—The Dry Goods Reporter says: ‘*The silk factories 
of Switzerland are grouped principally around Zurich for the stuffs, and of 
Bale for the ribbons. These occupy 21,000 looms, the annual produce of 
which is a total value of from 130 to 150 millions of francs. Its manufac- 
turing industry centers principally in the canton of Bale. The making of silk 
ribbons was introduced after the repeal of the edict of Nantes, by French 
fugitives, the descendants of whom form to-day a part of the noble families 
of the town. In 1810, the canton of Bale had from 500 to 600 looms for 
silk ribbons of different kinds, plain or brocaded and figured, of which the 
quantity produced was to the value of at least ten million francs. About 
1830 these figures had doubled. It was in 1872 that the silk manufacture of Bale 
attained its height. Then, of a total production of ribbons in Switzerland, of 
sixty-five million francs, Bale alone made upwards of sixty millions. About 
the same time the number of power looms for ribbons amounted to 9,156, 
namely : 





Looms. 

ey OR A I on 0608 0606 00s Chats sendsaweseduneeuen 7,502 
For the other cantons of Switzerland...........ccscccscccccccccs 1,504 
En rE re eT a .. 9,156 


It is estimated that the 7,562 looms of Bale employ about 6,000 work peo- 
ple of both sexes, in the town and its suburbs, and sixty designers and others. 
They consume annually 400,000 kilogrammes of conditioned silk, and produce 
125 million yards of ribbons. From recent statistics, published on the occasion 
of a new federal law on labor in the factories, the silk industry of Bale only 
manufactured in 1875 a total value of forty-five million francs.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA LAW.—The American Railroad Fournal says: ‘‘Under the 
laws of Pennsylvania the railroad companies are required to redeem unused 
tickets. For instance, if a man purchases a ticket in Jersey City for Pittsburgh, 
and only travels to Philadelphia, he can take it to the main office of the com- 
pany in that city and have it redeemed, after the amount of the full rate of 
fare between New York and Philadelphia has been deducted. The company 
has redeemed as high as $4,000 worth of tickets in one month, under this 
arrangement.” 
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A NEW BUILDING MATERIAL. 


In our number for November, 1879, we gave a brief account of a newly dis- 
covered process for utilizing the slag of blast-furnaces. Hitherto this material 
« has not only been useless, but the disposal of this enormous production has 
been a heavy charge upon the expense of the iron business. The following 
description of the new discovery we take from the Northwestern Lumberman: 


While there is no reason to fear that the day will ever come when clay of a 
‘ quality suitable for brick making will not be found in abundance in all parts 
of the civilized world, nor yet that there will ever be a lack of good build- 
ing stone for foundations, it is nevertheless true that the discovery of a ready 
means for making brick, which shall equal stone in exposed positions or in wet 
foundations, will, in many localities, where ,stone is expensive and brick can- 
not be obtained of suitable toughness and durability, prove a great boon. In 
the manufacture of iron and steel, great quantities of furnace slag accumu- 
lates, which has had no value except as in certain locations it has been 
utilized to make solid road beds, for which purpose it is in some localities 
preferred to stone at equal cost. With the constantly increasing production of 
iron and steel, the supply of slag is being increased to such extent that in 
many places it is a problem how to dispose of it. 

Our English neighbors have discovered a means of utilizing it, which, in 
the case of a furnace located near a city where there is a demand for build- 
ing material, cannot fail to render the slag a source of increased profit in 
place of a source of expense. For each ton of iron made, 25 cwt. of slag 
is produced, occupying in the aggregate something like six times the space 
filled by the iron produced. The output of slag from the English furnaces is 
estimated at 8.009,000 tons per year, occupying a space when loosely dumped 
of 170,000,000 cubic feet. At the Cleveland, England, slag works, the hitherto 
useless material is ground into sand, which being mixed in a hopper with a 
certain proportion of selenic lime, with an addition of iron oxides, is then 
pressed ‘into brick of nine by four and one-half by two and one-half inches, 
weighing, when ready for use, about two and one-fourth tons per thousand, 
or about thirty per cent. less than the ordinary red brick of the same dimen- 
sions. These bricks are manufactured at a total cost, all told, of ten shil- 
lings six pence sterling, or two dollars and sixty-two and one-half cents per 
thousand. After leaving the press, the bricks are not burned, but are placed 
in sheds for a week or ten days, after which they are stacked in the open air 
for five or six weeks, when théy are ready for use. We have thea the curi- 
ous anomaly of bricks made without burning, in the manufacture of which a 
wet season is favorable to the hardening process, These bricks are said to 
be very tough, do not split when a nail is driven into them, are easily cut, 
do not break in transit and the frost has no effect uponthem. Bricks three 
years old carried a pressure of twenty-one tons before crushing, those of four 
months old crushing under a pressure of nine tons, showing increased tough- 
ness with age. The selenic lime is prepared by mixing eighty per cent. 
unslacked common lime with ten per cent. of raw gypsum and ten per cent. of 
iron oxides calcined ; these are all ground together into a fine powder, under 
edge rollers. The composition passes through a sieve of twenty-four meshes 
to the inch. when it is ready for use. To each thousand bricks, 6 ewt. of 
lime is used; no water is added, sufficient being held in suspension by the slag 
sand ; in fact it is said that an excess is found under the pressure to which the 
brick is subjected. The waste in manufacture is said to be not over one and 
one-half per cent. 

These bricks are said to become harder from age, and to harden under 
water more readily than in the air. This is not surprising when we reflect 
that a superior article of cement, said to be far better than the celebrated 
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Portland, is manufactured from furnace slag. At the Cleveland slag works, 
the walls of the buildings being between sixty and seventy feet high, and 
the basement walls two and one-half feet thick, constructed of the slag brick, 
it became necessary to cut two openings in the basement walls at different 
points. These openings were 3'%4x0 feet, and it required two good workmen 
with sledge hammers and steel bars, working four days upon each doorway, 
to complete the openings. Experiments have shown the superiority of these 
bricks for foundations under heavy machinery in rolling-mills and elsewhere. 
This fact would mark their value in any locality where tensile strength and 
durability is a requisite, and their uniform size and portability would be a 
strong recommendation in all locations. In the neighborhood of a large city 
like Chicago, where the quantity of slag produced is something enormous, 
every ton of this now comparatively waste material would find ready sale, 
while in all parts of the country where the iron industry is prosecuted, a 
large field for production is presented, and the cheapness with which the 
bricks could be manufactured, and the ready means at hand for their trans- 
portation, would speedily create a demand sufficient to absorb the entire product 
‘of the country at handsomely remunerative prices. 





CANADIAN LOAN COMPANIES. 


[ FROM THE MONETARY TIMES OF TORONTO, | 


The report made to the Ontario Legislature by the Loan Companies for 
1879 has been issued, and we observe that these associations are still desig- 
nated in it as * Building Societies,” an appellation which some of them have 
outgrown, and which to others of them has never been applicable. It may 
not be amiss to remind the Ontario Treasury Department that since, in 1874, 
the most of the Buildinz Societies, then so-called, had their names changed 
by statute to ‘‘Loan and Savings Societies,” the latter would form a more 
appropriate heading for an official return of this kind. 

The size of return has steadily increased, until a sheet 14x42 inches is now 
required to contain it. Indeed, although as our readers know, we have, since 
1873, printed the return in full, or nearly so, in these columns, giving tabu- 
lated details as to thirty-seven companies for 1878 and 1877, the list of 
companies making returns has so grown as to be beyond the limits of two of 
our pages. We can, therefore, no longer continue the reproduction of the 
complete return, but give, instead, elsewhere in ‘this issue, a table conveying 
the most important items of information about the operations of seventeen of 
the principal companies. 

The forty companies making returns for 1878 have groWn to forty-six in the 
present return, the new ones being the Canada Loan and Banking Co., and 
the Canada Loan Co. of Hamilton ; a confusing similarity of titles; the Ontario 
Ioan and Savings Co., of London, which is virtually one with the Ontario 
Loan and Debenture Co., of the same city, a division being made on account 
of deposits; the Elgin Loan and Savings Co., of St. Thomas; the Capital 
Mutual Building Society, of Ottawa, and the Royal Standard Loan Co. 

The total capital of the forty-six companies included in this return is no 
less than $17,387,288, of which $2,839,000 is accumulating stock, the remain- 
der being fixed or permanent stock. A comparison will give an idea of the 
increase in the amount of capital used by these societies for loaning upon 
landed credit : 


Year. Vo. Companies. Am’t paid capital. 
icin) sieeatieeew bin + ebedbene ae cous naaagie 19 uae 5,870,000 
err jnetaceeedesDen re « = wea 9,408,000 
Pets bbiceededuseeocwmetnteaeustanenqens 30 aes 11,818,000 
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But it is not to be supposed that this completes the list. There are in 
Ontario a dozen other companies, acting under Dominion, or even Britislf, 
charters, which do not report to the Provincial Government. A bill is now 
before the Ottawa House-which aims to compel all companies loaning money 
to make yearly returns to the central Government. The paid-up capital of 
these is probably in all $4,200,000, making the aggregate $18,492,000. The 
total of the loans of all such societies, which we placed last year at $ 44,000,000, 
probably now exceeds that figure. To them may be added a considerable 
sum loaned by our insurance companies, fire and life 

A good view of the extent and importance of these societies’ operations may 
be gathered from the groups of figures below, relating to forty-five societies 
embraced in the Ontario retums. 


ee SE Ta CII i ooo ce skh cebedscccevowscevess $ 33,940,000 
Of which mortgages form 20, 504,000 
Loans on stock 341,000 
Real estate owned 690,006 
Nl ii te in eine ue eed aneten debed 2,474,000 


A very small proportion only of the last item is composed of municipal bonds, 
probably four-fifths of it is cash on hand or in bank. The loans on the 
security of shares of the companies are of very small amount. The item of 
real estate owned by the companies has increased from $234,000 in 1877 and 
$415,000 in 1878 to #%690,0co at close of last year; showing a somewhat 
unwelcome growth in this particular, and a prospect of much further increase 
during the current year. We remark that compulsory proceedings have been 
taken during 1879 by thirty-nine of the companies on 1,037 mortgages aggre- 
gating $1,771,000, compared with 638 mortgages for $1,111,000 in 1878. 
The percentage on which proceedings were taken, which was 3.75 in 1878, has 
increased to 5.71 per cent., a fair indication of the times. 

Of the total liabilities of companies to the public ( $14,820,000) there are 


Due depositors 
» on debentures, Britain 
“ u“ “ 


“ 


It is of interest as showing the growth of business among a certain group 
of companies that, taking the forty companies which in 1878 reported assets of 
$ 31,158,000, the same companies reported in 1879 assets of $33,940,000, an 
increase of $2,782,000 or 8.20 per cent. No less a sum than $ 1,404,434 
was paid in dividends during the year by the companies embraced in this 
return, The average dividend, if we estimate it upon the accumulating as 
well as on the permanent stock, was 8} per cent., but if upon the fixed capital 
alone, it was nearly ten. 

Deposits to the amount of $ 10,218,000 were placed in the hands of forty- 
one companies, and $9,628,000 was paid back to the depositors within the 
twelve month. Loans were made in 1879 by the societies to the amount of 
$ 7,185,000, a marked falling off from the $9,799,000 loaned in 1878 by a 
smaller number of societies, and indicating that the demand for money on 
landed security is becoming more nearly satisfied, and they received back from 
their borrowers in the same period, $8,072,336. 

The rate of interest paid upon debentures ranges from 5.20 per cent. in the 
case of the Canada Permanent, the largest company, to seven per cent. paid 
by the London Loan Company. The rate paid for deposits was, in the great 
majority of them, from four to six per cent. Some newer companies paid more 
than six, indeed, two paid seven, in which we cannot think them wise, for the 
leading companies are reducing their rates. 











THE LAW OF WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


THE LAW OF WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


[FROM THE CENTRAL LAW JOURNAL. ] 


Warehouse receipts are of comparatively recent origin. They are said to be 
guasi-negotiable, a peculiar phrase. of the law by which a distinction is drawn 
between such instruments and bills of exchange and promissory notes. By 
statute in some of the States (Wisconsin Stat. 1860, ch. 340, ch. 73-91, 1863; 
Illinois Stat. 1867, p. 180; Kentucky Stat. March 6, 1869, A/éssourz Cent. 
Sav. Bank v. Garrison, 2 Mo. [ App. | 58,) they have been made negotiable, 
so that the assignee may sue in his own name, both the property and the 
right of action vesting in him. 

The case of Lickbarrow v. Mason (1 Smith's Lead. Cas. pt. 2, p. 1147) 
has been often cited as a leading one, establishing the assignability of warehouse 
receipts, though that case had a special reference to the assignable qualities of 
a bill of lading. The principle was there laid down that the right of stopping 
goods iz transitu to an insolvent consignee, may be defeated by a sale toa 
third person by a transfer and indorsement of the bill of lading for valuable 
consideration. This judgment was reversed by Lord Loughborough, of the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, who held that a bill of lading was not negotiable as a bill of 
exchange, but assignable, and passed such right and no better, as the person as- 
signing had in it. ‘* This proposition,’ said he, ‘*‘I confirm by the considera- 
tion that actual delivery of the goods does not transfer an absolute ownership 
in them without a title of property, and that the indorsement of a bill of lad- 
ing, as it cannot in any case transfer more right than the actual delivery, can- 
not in every case pass the property. And I therefore infer that the mere in- 
dorsement can in no case convey an absolute property.” This judgment was 
in turn reversed by the House of Lords, Mr. Justice Buller delivering the 
opinion, and holding that, ‘“ every authority which could be adduced from the 
earliest time, agreed that at law the property passed as absolutely by the in- 
dorsement of the bill of lading as if the goods had been actually delivered into 
the hands of the consignee.” 

Under the common law, bills of lading were never held on a footing with 
bills of exchange. and their negotiability in England was only the result of 
statute law. In the leading case of 7hompson v. Dominy (14 M. and W. 403) 
it was held that a bill of lading was not negotiable like a bill of exchange to 
enable the indorsee to sue in his own name, and that the effect of the indorse- 
ment was only to transfer the property in the goods, but not the contract 
itself; and it was not until the passage of the statutes 18 and Ig Vic., ch. 3, 
that these instruments were in effect made transferable by indorsement so that 
the indorsee could bring an action in his own name. By the frst section of 
that act, rights of action and liability upon the bill of lading were to vest in 
and bind the consignee or indorsee to whom the property in the goods should 
ass. 

/ The doctrine of assignability was recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States ( Conard v. At.antic Ins. Co., N. Y., 1 Pet. 386) when Mr. 
Justice Story said.: ‘*By the well-settled principles of commercial law, the 
consignee is thus constituted the authorized agent of the owner, whoever he 
may be, to receive the goods, and by his indorsements of the bill of lading to 
a dona fide purchaser for a valuable consideration without notice of any adverse 
interests, the latter becomes as against all the world the owner of the goods, 


This is the result of the principle that bills of lading are transferable by — 


indorsement and thus may pass the property.” The same principle was held 
applicable to warehouse certificates by that court in a case ( Gzdson v. Stevens, 
8 How. 384) where a commission merchant had made advances to the owners 
of merchandise and received warehouse certificates therefor and an order to 
deliver the property specified to him. Chief Justice Taney said: ‘In the 
opinion of the court it [the certificate ] transferred to him the legal title and 
constructive possession of the property; and the warehouseman from the time 
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of this transfer became his bailee and held the pork and flour for him, The 
delivery of the evidences of title, and the orders indorsed upon them, was 
equivalent . . . to the delivery of the property itself.’”’ This doctrine has 
been strictly adhered to by the United States courts ( Harris v. Bradley, 2 
Dillon, 285: AM/cNeil v. Hill, 1 Woolworth, 96; First Nat. Bank, Cin, v. 
Bates ; Cin. Law Bulletin, vol. 5, No. 5, S. D. Ohio, Swing, J. ), as well as 
by the State courts, in numerous decisions. In one case where a levy was 
made upon property transferred to defendants by the delivery of a warehouse 
receipt, the court decided that the legal effect of such warehouse receipt was 
to pass the property to the holder, and the levy was unlawful, and said: 
‘‘Receipts of this kind are like bills of lading, drafts, bills of exchange, etc., 
instruments sui generis ; and as such from long and general use in commerce 
and trade have come to have a well understood import among business men 
— and this view of the legal effect of such instruments we think 
fully sustained by authorities cited by counsel, and especially by the case of 
Gibson v. Stevens.”” (Gibson v. Chillicothe Bank, 11 Ohio St. 419.) The 
Same court used similar language in a later case ( Second Nat, Bank v. Wal- 
bridge, 19 Ohio St. 311), and all of the authorities are conclusive upon this 
point. (Hale v. Milwaukee Dock Co., 29 Wis. 482; 43 Wis.; Cochran v. 
Rity, 13 Bush 495; Burton v. Curyea,;, 40 Ill, 320; Cool v. Phillips, 66 Ill. 
217; Broadwell v: Howard, 77 Ml. 305; Robson v. Swart, 14 Minn. 370. ) 
Besides possessing the quality of assignability or gwast-negotiability, and in 
some States of negotiability, warehouse receipts operate as an estoppel upon 
the maker, and by the delivery thereof he is said to be estopped from denying 
that he has goods mentioned therein; not that he has the particular goods, 
however, for while it is held that a warehouseman is estopped by his statement 
and promises in an ordinary warehouse receipt to deny that he has articles men- 
tioned therein, in an action by an indorsee or assignee who has purchased the 
aper in good faith ( McNeil v. Hill, supra ), the principle of estoppel has not 
been held to govern in cases where the description in the receipt does not 
correspond with the goods which it represents. This was so decided in a case 
( Robson v. Swart, supra) where a warehouseman received a quantity of wheat 
from the owner upon an agreement to ‘‘safely store and keep said, wheat until 
a return thereof should be demanded by said F or his assigns.” Upon receipt 
of each load of the wheat S issued to F memoranda in this form: ‘*No., 711. 
Account. ‘A. P. Foster, 41.25 bbls. No. 2 wheat. A. P. Foster, 20 sacks. 
A. P. Foster.” The wheat turned out to be of an inferior quality to that rep- 
resented in the receipt, F sold the wheat to G, who sold it to R. At each 
sale a memorandum was transferred to the purchaser with a written order from 
F to S directing S to deliver the wheat to bearer. At the time of the purchase 
R had'no knowledge of the amount and quality of the wheat except what 
appeared from the memoranda. Upon tender of the charges and demand of 
the wheat S tendered and offered to deliver to R the identical wheat stored, 
but R refused to receive it. The court held that S was not estopped by the 
memoranda from showing that -the wheat was of a quality inferior to that 
stated in the certificate, and that his tender and offer to deliver to R the 
identical wheat was a sufficient offer to perform the contract. The court said: 
‘‘The memoranda taken alone do not express the terms of any contract. They 
are a part only of the transactions between the original parties, and their sig- 
nificance is only made apparent by the further facts found, showing the circum- 
stances under which and the purposes for which they were issued. ‘The con- 
tract between F and the defendant is not then embodied in the memoranda, 
and it is not from the consideration of them alone that we are to determine 
the rights and obligations of the parties to this action. . . . . Even if the 
memoranda were formal warehouse receipts, fully expressing the terms upon 
which the wheat was delivered and accepted by defendant, they would not 
estop the defendant as against F from showing that the wheat received was of 
an inferior grade. . . . . The same rule must apply to these memoranda, 
for they are certainly nothing more than receipts.” So where in an action 
upon the following warehouse receipts (//ale v. Milwaukee Dock Co., 23 Wis. 
280): ‘*Received in store from M on account of bearer fifty-four barrels 
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mess pork, deliverable on return of this receipt and payment of storage,”’ it 
was contended that defendants were estopped to deny that the barrels con- 
tained mess pork and had no right to inspect their contents when in fact they 
contained salt. Cole, C. J., said: ‘* Now it seems to me that the defendants 
being warehousemen may well be estopped as against one who takes the ware- 
house receipt for a valuable consideration from denying the truth of the state- 
ments to which it gives credit by its signature, so far as those statements 
relate to matters which are or ought to be within its knowledge or the knowl- 
edge of its agents: but with respect to things not open to inspection and visi- 
ble like the contents of the, pork barrels, it ought not to be concluded by a 
description of the property in the receipt. This is the rule applied in the case 
of receipts or bills of lading given by common carriers as to the interior con- 
dition of property shipped, and we can not see why it is not also applicable to 
the case at bar ;” a doctrine which was before enunciated (Grier v. Nickle, 1 
Am. Law Reg. 119) where it was laid down that a bailee who gives a receipt 
for goods is not bound to open and examine the packages, and that he is not 
responsible for their contents to one who advances money on the faith of the 
receipt, 

Nor is the warehouseman estopped from showing that he issued by mistake 
two receipts for the same property, in an action by the assignee of the first 
receipt against him, in the absence of fraud. (Second Nat. Bank vy. Walbridge, 
19 Ohio St. 419. ) Defendants, warehousemen, had received fifty-seven barrels 
of oil in storage for Lewis and Son, who were indebted to the Second National 
Bank of Toledo, plaintiffs. Defendants had issued to Lewis and Son, a ware- 
house receipt for fifteen barrels, part of the fifty-seven barrels, and took up 
this receipt and issued a new one for the whole fifty-seven barrels, which was 
indorsed and assigned by Lewis and Son to the plaintiffs and presented by 
them to defendants. Previous to this defendants had issued a warehouse 
receipt to Lewis and Son for forty-two barrels of oil, and this receipt had 
been transferred to the First National Bank of Toledo. After the delivery of 
the oil to the plaintiffs it was taken from their possession by replevin at suit 
of the First National Bank. It was shown in evidence that when the receipt 
for fifty-seven barrels was given, neither defendants, Lewis and Son, nor the 
Second National Bank had any actual knowledge of the existence of the 
receipt for forty-two barrels; that receipt had been obtained and transferred 
by a former clerk of Lewis and Son, without the knowledge of the partners, 
and was not entered on the books of the firm. It was issued by a clerk of 
defendants who was absent from the office when that for fifty-seven barrels was 
called for and issued, ‘‘In the present case,” the court concluded, ‘‘it is to 
be observed that we have in this State no statute affecting the rights of the 
parties, and, in the absence of such statute, we are of the opinion that defend- 
ant is not estopped from showing, as against the plaintiff, the mistake in the 
issuing of the receipt as a defence to the action.” 

But where a warehouseman had given a receipt for grain and had stated to 
one who made advances on the strength of the statement that the holder of 
the receipt had grain in storage when in fact he had none, the warehouseman 
was held estopped from denying that he had no grain in storage ( Griswold v. 
Haven, 25 N. Y. 596), in which case the estoppel was held to arise on the 
false representations of one of the defendants which was directly made to and 
relied upon by the plaintiff in making his advances. And warehousemen who 
give their receipts for goods on storage are estopped from setting up a want 
of segregation of the goods receipted for from other goods, in an action against 
them by the holder of the receipt for the conversion of the goods by a seiz- 
= in an action against the vender of the plaintiff. ( Goodwin v. Scannell, 6, 

al, I, 

Where ne goods stored had been mixed up with others of the same kind 
by the warehousemen so that their identity is lost, it has been held that the 
warehouse receipts cannot be regarded as the property or representing the 
property of the consignor on account of the receipt of whose grain it is issued, 
so that parting with that particular receipt by a consignee can be regarded as 
a disposal of a consignor’s property. (azlev v. Bensley, 8 Cent. L. J. 50. ) 
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The court said: ‘*We do not see how, as appellant claims, the warehouse- 
man’s receipt can be regarded as the property or as representing the property 
of the consignor on account of the receipt of whose grain it issued so that the 
parting with such particular property is a disposal of the consignor’s property. 
The grain on being received at the warehouse is stored in common bins, mixed 
with other grain, and loses its identity and becomes incapable of specific desig- 
nation. The amount of grain is credited to the consignee. The warehouse 
receipt is given to consignee as his voucher that he has in that warehouse not 
the grain of the consignor nor any particular grain but a certain number of 
bushels of grain of the kind and grade mentioned in the receipt, subject to 
his order and disposal.” 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


PARTNERSHIP IN STOCK TRANSACTIONS.—In 1878, William A. Bushnell, 
book-keeper of the law firm of Butler, Stillman & Hubbard, absconded, when 
it was discovered that he had abstracted from the safe bonds which belonged 
to Mr. Butler, and had used them in stock speculations. Mr. Butler’s loss 
was $28,894. Bushnell had carried on his stock speculations under an agree- 
ment with Eugene Finck, bis brother-in-law. Finck was to furnish information 
of such a character as to justify the purchase of stocks and was to conduct the 
operations. Bushnell furnishing the margins. In April, 1878;“Finck received 
from Bushnell, as his share of the profits, $6,818. After Bushnell’s disap- 
pearance Mr. Butler endeavored to obtain an accounting from Finck of the 
moneys which he had received, and failing, sued him in the Supreme Court. 
The court directed a verdict to be given in favor of the plaintiff for the full 
amount of his loss by Bushnell’s peculations, on the assumption that Finck 
and Bushneli were copartners in the transactions and that the defendant was 
therefore responsible, not only for the amount which he had received from 
Bushnell but for the entire amount that was lost by the abstraction of the 
bonds. 

The General Term has just handed down a decision reversing this judgment 
and granting a new trial. Justice Brady expresses doubt in his opinion as to 
whether thé relations between Bushnell and Finck constituted a partnership. 
At all events, the evidence went to show that Finck did not know of the 
manner in which Bushnell obtained the margin, and as the joint transactions 
were prosperous, ‘‘there would seem to have been no claim upon Finck for 
anything more than the sum which was paid to him out of the property of the 
plaintiff, namely, *6,818, with interest; because the balance claimed by the 
plaintiff was the result of individual operations by Bushnell for his benefit 
alone, having no connection with the joint transactions, . . . It is impos- 
sible to understand, on any sustainable theory that this case presents, why the 
defendant should be called upon to pay the loss resulting to the plaintiff from 
the abstraction of the bonds.” Justice BARRETT concurs. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME CoO ‘T—EQUITIES BETWEEN ORIGINAL PARTIES 
TO A PROMISSORY NoTE.—7/he vrooklyn City and Newtown Railroad Company, 
plaintiff in error, vs. The National Bank of the Republic of New York City.—In 
error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
New York. 

This was a suit brought upon a promissory note for $5,000, made by the 
Railroad Company to the order of its treasurer, and by the latter transferred 
to Hutchinson & Ingersoll, note brokers, for the purpose of getting the money 
upon it. Through Hutchinson & Ingersoll it came into the hands of the bank. 
The bank demanded payment from the makers, but the makers plead existing 
offset and equities between themselves and Hutchinson & Ingersoll, and insisted 
that upon payment of $600 to the latter they were entitled to receive back 
their note. The question is one of considerable interest and importance in 
commercial law. This court holds that a note taken in payment of a pre- 
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existing debt is taken in the usual course of business, and that in the hands 
of such a taker it may be enforced without reference to equities existing 
between the makers and the parties to whom they originally transferred it. 
This ruling is contrary to the decision of the New York State courts in such 
cases, but this court holds that the decisions of the State courts merely 
announce a general rule of commercial law and are not binding upon the courts 
of the United States. Judgment affirmed with costs and interest. Opinion by 
Justice HARLAN, Justice MILLER dissenting. Justice CLIFFORD read concur- 
ring opinion. 
[ COMPILED FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. |] 


RATIFICATION OF FORGERY—WHEN NOT EFFECTIVE.—The name of defendant 
below as indorser of a promissory note was fotged. After the note came into 
the possession of plaintiffs below, defendant, without a new consideration, ratified 
the indorsement. //e/d, that defendant did not, by such ratification, render the 
indorsement valid and enforceable against him. J/cHugh v. Schuylkill Co., 17 
Sm. 391. Where the fraud is of such a character as to involve a crime, the 
ratification of the act from which it springs is opposed to public policy, and 
hence cannot be permitted, but where the transaction is contrary only to good 
faith and fair dealing; where it affects individual interests, and nothing else, 
ratification is allowable. Shésler v. Vandike. Penn. Supreme Court. Opinion 


by GORDON, J. Decided January 26, 1880. 


TAXATION OF SECURITIES OF OTHER STATES EXEMPT BY LAW OF STATE 
IssUING.—The power of taxation may be exercised by this State upon stocks, 
bonds or other certificates of public debt issued by other sovereign States, or 
by municipalities created by them, which are exempted by the States issuing 
them, and owned by citizens or residents of this State. The contract of 
exemption is limited to the State granting it, as its authority is only co-exten- 
sive with its territory, and cannot operate on the rights and powers of other 
States. The sztus of the stock being that of the domicile of its holder, his 
property is subject to the sovereign powers of the State wherein he resides. 
Whether this power should be exercised or not is a legislative, not a judicial, 
question. The owner being under the constitutional obligation, bound to con- 
tribute to the support of the government, according to his actual worth in real 
or personal property, he cannot complain if he is fairly taxed by the Legisla- 
ture of his domicile. Taxation and representation are correlative rights. 
Whenever a citizen or resident is represented actually or constructively, he is 
presumed to owe obedience to the laws of the State which protects him. 
They secure every right which he enjoys, and the State is entitled to all the 
means necessary to maintain them. Afpeal Tax Court of Baltimore v. Pat- 
terson, Maryland Court of Appeals. Opinion by BowlE, J. 


TRANSFER OF STOCK IN A NATIONAL BANK WHEN GOVERNED BY STATE 
LAwWS—EXECUTOR.—Stock in a National bank, being declared by act of Con- 
gress to be the personal property of the shareholder, has all the necessary inci- 
dents of such, liable to transfer by sale, and all other means ordinarily appli- 
cable to such property. On the owner’s death it passes to his legal repre- 
sentatives and is disposed of under the laws of the State in the usual course 
of administration as any other personalty of which he may die possessed. 
Accordingly, where a National bank had not (as it might have under U. S. 
R. S., $5139) prescribed a mode of transfer of its stock, Ae/d, that a transfer 
of stock by a foreign executor, in accordance with the statute law of the State 
in which it was located in regard to the transfer of corporate stock, was valid, 
and that a suit would lie to compel the officers of the bank to recognize 
such transfer and issue a certificate to the transferree. U.S. Circuit Court, E. 
D. Pennsylvania, Feb. 10, 1880. Hodds v. Western National Bank. Opinion 
by BuTLer, J. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTE INDORSED ‘*‘SUBJECT To CoNTRACT” 
NoT—ALTERATION.—(1) A promissory note payable to order contained this : 
** This note is subject to a contract made Nov. 13, 1874,” indorsed across it. 
Held, that the note was not negotiable, and an assignee thereof took it sub- 
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ject to the equities. In’ Yones v. Fales, 4 Mass, 245, a note was given in 
the usual form on which, at the bottom, was written ‘‘ foreign bills,” and 
these words were held to destroy its negotiability. In Amer. Ex. Bank v. 
Blanchard, 7 Allen 333, the words ‘‘subject to the policy” were held to 
incorporate the policy into the contract for the payment of money, and to make 
the latter dependent on the contingency that no claim would arise.on the 
policy against the company before the expiration of the time when the 
promise would mature. As the promise was conditional and not absolute, the 
note was held not to be negotiable. In Benedict v. Cowden, 49 N. Y. 396, 
the facts were somewhat similar to those of the case at bar. The defendant 
gave his note at the bottom of which were these words: ‘*The above note 
to be paid from the profits of machines when sold.” This memorandum was 
held to be a substantive part of the note and that it qualified it the same as 
if it had been inserted in the body of the instrument, and consequently that 
the note was not negotiable. The assignee takes it subject to all the equi- 
ties between the original parties. (2) It was claimed the word ‘‘to” in 
the indorsement was, after the execution of the note, altered to ‘‘of.” Held, 
an immaterial alteration, not affecting the rights or liabilities of the parties. 
In Aldous v. Cornwell, L. R., 3 Q. B. 573, it was held that the second 
resolution in Pigot’s case (11 Rep. at fol. 27a) that ‘if the obligee him- 
self alters the deed . . . . although it is in words not material, yet the 
deed is void,” was not to be regarded as law. ‘‘ No authority was cited,” 
remarks Lush, J., ‘‘nor are we able to find any, in which the doctrine has 
been acted upon, and an instrument held to be avoided by an immaterial 
alteration.” In Langdon v. Paul, 20 Vt. 217, where the plaintiff offered a 
sealed instrument in which he acknowledged he had ‘‘signed” certain notes, 
and the words ‘‘and executed” were interlined, it was held that the inter- 
lineation Was immaterial. Whenever, by the alteration of a promissory note, 
neither the rights nor interests, duties nor obligation of either of the parties 
are in- any manner changed, the alteration is immaterial. Deréy v. Thrall, 
44 Vt. 413; Arnold v. Fones,2 KR. 1. 345; Ames v. Coburn, 11 Gray, 390; Cole 
v. Hills, 44 N. H. 227. Maine Sup. Ct., June, 1879. Cushing v. Field. 
Opinion by APPLETON, C. J. 





LONDON AND NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSES. 


The transactions of the Clearing Houses of London and New York have been 
as follows since 1870-1: 
New York. London. 

$ 26, 330,000,000 

24.425,000,000 

253332,000,000 

24,.305,000,000 

27,036,000,000 

30,065,000,000 

29,968 ,000,000 

30,016,000,000 

- 26, 798,000,000 

ve 20,092,000,000 


In the above statement, the New York year ends September 30, and the 
London year April 30. 

As will be seen, the maximum of the clearings was attained in both cities in 
the same year, 1872-3. The fall from that maximum in New York was more 
than one-third in a single year, while the fall in London was less than one- 
fifth over a period of six years. Altogether, these figures strikingly illustrate 
the violence of the contraction to which the business of this country was sub- 


jected after September, 1873. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I.—ACCEPTANCE OF DRAFT BY POST-DATED CHECK. 

We present a three-days’-sight draft drawn on a firm doing business in our 
city. 

They positively refuse to write their acceptance upon the draft, but give 
us their check for the amount of the acceptance on another bank in the city, 
and date the check the day the acceptance would mature (if they had 
accepted the draft to-day ). 

They claim that this is an acceptance of the draft, if we will pin the draft 
to the check and present them together for payment on day of maturity. 

Would you consider that we were justified in accepting the check under 
these conditions for an acceptance? 


REPLY.—It is said in Chitty on Bills to be the general rule of the law 
merchant, that the holder of a bill may in all cases insist on an absolute 
acceptance in writing, on the face of the bill, according to the very terms 
of the bill, and in default thereof may consider the bill dishonored. We 
think the rule thus stated is good law and good sense, and that banks, in 
the prosecution of their business, and especially when they are acting as 
agents for collection, should insist upon a strict compliance with it. Only 
by so doing can embarrassing questions be avoitled, and the business con- 
ducted with safety. We should, therefore, advise that the draft in this case 
be treated as dishonored. Nevertheless, it should be added that, zf the 
holder do not insist upon it, the acceptance need not be written on the bill, 
or even be in writing anywhere, to bind the drawee; and we are inclined 
to think that what was offered in this case might be treated as an acceptance 
payable at the bank on which the check was drawn. But acquiescence by 
the holder, in what was offered, might throw upon it the decision, af its own 
visk, of several troublesome questions, and which it ought not to be called 
upon to decide. For example, suppose the check were not paid, and that 
the draft must be protested for non-payment, should demand be made by the 
notary at the bank upon which the check was drawn, at the place of business 
of the drawees, or at both places? 





II.—PROTEST FOR NON-ACCEPTANCE OF A TIME DRAFT. 


Is it necessary to protest a time draft for non-acceptance? or is it only 
necessary to ‘‘note” for non-acceptance and hold draft till maturity and then 
protest if not paid? 

REPLY.—We suppose the inquirer means to ask whether it is necessary that 
the notary should make a certificate of the protest for non-acceptance. It is 
well settled that such certificate is necessary, and that a mere ‘‘noting” is not 
sufficient. The protest of a bill is said to require three distinct steps, Ist, 
presentment ; 2d, noting the dishonor; 3d, extending the protest. The noting 
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is merely a minute of the facts upon which the subsequent certificate of protest 
is founded. It is a kind of ‘‘initial protest,” not sufficient as a protest, but 
sufficient in the meantime, if the certificate is regularly extended afterwards, 
which may be done at almost any time whenever the fact of the protest is to 
be proved or relied upon, But the necessary formalities of a protest are not 
satisfied unless the certificate is fully extended. 

It should be remembered that a time draft, unless payable after sight, need 
not be presented for acceptance before maturity ; but if it is actually presented 
and acceptance is refused, the draft is then dishonored and must be protested 
at once. The holder having, by this protest and notice, fixed the liability of 
the other parties to the draft, may look to them immediately, and need not 
wait for the maturity of the draft; or present it again for payment. 


ItII.—CrossED CHEQUES. ° 


I am informed that the banks in Great Britain are not liable in case they 
pay checks or bills of exchange to a wrong party, although payable to order ; 
in other words, that all checks or drafts on them are treated as though they 
were payable to bearer, unless such check or draft be crossed. 

Will you have the goodness to describe this crossing process? 

ReEpLy.—It is by statute, and not at common law, that banks and bankers in 
Great Britain are not liable if they pay a check to the wrong party, but this 
statute applies only to demand checks, and not to bills of exchange. 

The crossing of checks was originally a matter of usage only in Great Britain, 
but was adopted and regulated by statutes passed in 1860, and since revised 
and amended in the ‘*Crossed Cheques Act” of 1876. Crossing a check, 
means writing upon it the game of some banker, and this may be done, either 
by the drawer of the check, or by any holder. The negotiability of the check 
is not affected by such crossing, but the effect of it is to forbid its payment by 
the bank on which it is drawn to any other party than the banker with whose 
name it is crossed. The English usage is not known in the United States. 


IV.—LIABILITY FOR FORGERY BY AN AGENT. 


A customer of ours, A, who is a real estate broker, buys of us a draft on 
our New York correspondent and sends it to his agent, B, in a distant part of 
the State, to take a mortgage upon the farm of C, making the draft payable 
to B and C, and receives back mortgage, etc., all in good shape. Over a 
year afterwards, it turns out that the Agent B is a rascal—the mortgage is a 
forgery, and the endorsement of C on draft is also a forgery. B promptly com- 
mits suicide and leaves no estate. A demands payment of draft from bank 
which cashed draft on endorsement, and is refused, they claiming that principal 
A. is bound by the acts of his agent B. A now produces affidavit of C that 
his indorsement on said draft is forged, and further, that he never before heard 
of the transaction, and is not interested in it, and demands duplicate of draft, 
which we refuse to give. Who is the loser, and where does A commence 
suit, if at all? Your answer in July number will be looked for by a number of 
Michigan banks. 

Rep_y.—We assume from the above statement that the draft was originally 
payable to the order of A, and was by him indorsed to B and C; and though 
this is not essential to the view we have taken of the rights of the parties, it 
will somewhat simplify the course which A must take to secure his rights. 


A became the owner of the draft, having purchased it of the drawer, and 
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we do not think he has lost his title to it by reason of what has taken place 
since the purchase. He put the draft into the hands of his agent B to deliver 
to C, and delivery, as well as indorsement, being by law necessary to transfer 
the title, a delivery to C, in other words a delivery to doth B and C, was nec- 
essary to divest A of his title and ownership in the draft. Delivery to B was 
not enough, because B, being the agent of A, could not fraudulently convert 
himself into the agent for C, to receive the delivery for both of them. A 
being still the owner of the draft, and so entitled to the possession of it, will, 
if well advised, demand of the bank which now has possession of it, that the 
draft shall be delivered up to him. If this demand is refused, he may then 
bring an action for the conversion of the draft against the party so refusing, 
and will recover the amount of it as damages in this action. Or, if the draft 
has been destroyed, he may bring his action against the party which has 
destroyed it, and his damages will be the same. The party sued in this form 
of action will have no defence, for deriving its title to the draft, as it must, 
through a forged indorsement, it cannot claim to hold the draft as a dona fide 
purchaser ; and the retention or destruction of the draft will, as against A, 
have been wholly unjustifiable. If the draft is delivered up on the demand of 
A, he may then strike out the indorsement to B and C, present the draft for — 
payment to the drawee, and if it is not paid, recover the amount of it from the 
drawer. Or, if the draft is payable to B and C, he may procure C’s indorse- 
ment, if he can, and proceed as before; or, if C’s indorsement cannot be 
obtained, we think he may tender the draft to the drawer, and recover the 
amount paid for it, as for money paid upon a consideration which has failed, 

It seems to us that the New York bank is the only party guilty of any 
fault in the matter. [t has paid a draft upon a. forged indorsement, which 
payment it had no right to charge to the drawer, and we think, as the party 
in fault, it must ultimately bear the loss, unless, perhaps, in one contingency 
to be hereafter stated. The proper course for the drawer of the draft would 
seem to be this. It should give immediate notice of the facts to the New 
York bank, demand the repayment of the amount of the draft, which we 
may presume has been charged up to it, and should at once return the 
draft, if that has been forwarded to it as a voucher, by the drawee. The 
drawer will thus have fixed its rights against the drawee. It will also, in this 
way; compel A to bring his suit against the New York bank; for the drawer 
will not have become liable to A for a conversion of the draft, either 
having never received it, nor destroyed it, nor refused to deliver it up on 
demand, in contravention of the rights of A. If, on the contrary, the 
drawer has received and destroyed the draft, it is liable to A for this 
destruction, and possibly by so doing, may have lost its right of reclamation 
against the drawee, by thus depriving it of its remedies against B upon his 
indorsement, Assuming, however, that the drawer has so far escaped any 
liability to A for a conversion of the draft, and has not lost its. rights against 
the drawee, the latter will be compelled to pay the amount of the draft 
a second time upon a judgment for a conversion of the draft, which A may 
recover against it, but the title to the draft, upon the recovery of this judg- 
ment and the payment of the amount thereot to A, will pass by opera- 
tion of law to the drawee, and the draft may ¢#ex be properly charged up 
to the drawer’s account. We think that A has thus far proceeded improp- 
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erly. He was not entitled to demand jfayment of the draft from the 
drawee without producing the draft itself properly indorsed, and he cannot sue 
the drawee upon the contract in the draft in any case; nor is he entitled 
either to sue the drawer upon the draft in its present condition, or to demand 
a duplicate draft of the drawer, which is only given as a matter of favor. 
What he is legally entitled to, if anything, is the possession of the draft itself, 
He should have demanded the possession of it, and if he cannot obtain that, 
we think his only remedy is in an action for its conversion as above stated, 
In a matter so complicated as this, we shall be glad to have all the facts 
before us; and, if our correspondent will send us a full statement as to the 
condition of the accounts between the drawer and the drawee, and how soon 
after discovery of the forgery, and what notice and demand was sent to the 
drawee, the present situation of the draft, both where it is, whether it is now 
in existence, and if so, whether any of the signatures on it have been can- 
celled and, if so, how and by whom, and also precisely as to the character 
of the demands which have been made by A and when they were made, 
&c., &c., we will discuss the question further in our next number. 





NATIONAL BANK AND LEGAL-TENDER CIRCULA- 
TION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency on June 1, 1880, showing 
the amounts of NATIONAL BANK NOTES AND OF LEGAL-TENDER NOTES out- 
standing at the dates of the passage of the Acts of June 20, 1874, January 
14, 1875, and May 31, 1878, together with the amounts outstanding at date, 
and the increase or decrease. 


NATIONAL BANK NOTES, 


Sere: ae BD GR, Wisc cccccscncsscenes ceccnesesevoscemsnceoees $ 349, 894, 182 
Amount outstanding January 14, 1875....sccccssecscssesccsesceserecs svceee 
Amount outstanding May 31, 1878 
Amount outstanding at date*............ suieceeoncecn, cosusencocese sesevescosers 
Increase during the last month 
ae ctoniecnee }6 8G SER 


LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. ‘ 


Amount outstanding June 20, 1874......ccccscecsseeees ieebeedennountaetenees 382,000,000 
Amount outstanding January 14, 1875 382,000, 000 
Amount retired under Act of January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878. 35,318,984 
Amount outstanding on and since May 31, 1878 346,681,016 
Amount on deposit with the Treasurer United States to redeem 
notes of insolvent and liquidating banks, and banks retiring cir- 
culation under Act of June 20, 1874.........sccescsseeseeecs ,eeeenee wooo 19,521,723 
Increase in deposit during the last month 394,983 
Increase in deposit since June I, 1879 6,558,581 


JOHN JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency. 


* Circulation of National Gold Banks not included in the above, $1,347,490. 
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FINANCIAL MATTERS AT WASHINGTON. 


In the House of Representatives, May 25, the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill being under consideration, the following clause was reached : 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to provide suitable accommodation for 
the storage of coin, $ 100,000, 

This clause had been inserted in the bill on the strength of the following letter : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 9, 1880. 

SIR :—I have the honor to call your attention to the needs of the Government 
for greater facilities for the storage of silver. Since the passage of the silver bill 
the accumulation of silver at the various sub-treasuries has been such that it has 
been necessary to construct several new vaults, which are now being rapidly filled 
and will soon be crowded to their utmost capacity, as shown by Department letter 
to you of the 5th ultimo. 

At the present rate of coinage it is necessary that extraordinary vault accommo- 
dations be provided at an early day, or the Department will find itself in the posi- 
tion of having a large amount of silver coin on hand without means for its protec- 
tion. The construction of vaults of the required size will involve in some instances 
essential alterations in, or additions to, existing buildings, and I would respectfully 
recommend that, if it is the intention of Congress to continue in force the silver 
bill, $100,000 be appropriated during the present session for providing suitable: 
accommodations for the storage of silyer.—Very respectfully, 

JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, Speaker House of Representatives. 

A long debate ensued, during which it was charged that the accumulation of 
silver resulted from what was alleged to be illegal conduct on the part of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in joining the New York Clearing House in repudia- 
ting the _ of silver. Finally the clause was stricken out of the bill by a vote 
of 107 to 65. 

On the 26th of May, the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill being under consid- 
eration in the Committee of the Whole of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Downey, of Wyoming, offered the following as an independent paragraph : ‘* To 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to provide suitable and sufficient accom- 
modation for the storage of the coin of the United States, he is hereby directed 
to pay the sums appropriated by this Act in lawful silver coin of the United 
States.” 

This was agreed to by a large majority. 

In the Senate, May 31, Mr. Eaton called up the joint resolution requesting 
the President to open negotiations with France, Austria, Spain, and Italy, rela- 
tive to the removal of the restrictive duty upon the importation of tobacco, and 
securing for our people an open market to the countries named. Passed. 

In the House of Representatives May 31, the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill was considered. The yeas and nays were called on the amendment striking 
out the clause appropriating $100,000 to enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to provide suitable accommodations for the storage of coin. The amendment 
was agreed to by a vote of: Yeas, go, nays, 71. 

The next vote was on the amendment, adopted on motion of Mr. Downey, 
as follows: To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to provide suitable and 
sufficient accommodations for the storage of the coin of the United States, he 
is hereby directed to pay the sums appropriated by this Act in lawful silver 
coin of the United States. It was adopted by a vote of 105 to 58. 

In the House, June 1, the Deficiency bill was under consideration and con- 
tains a clause appropriating $ 20,000 to enable the Secretary to provide storage 
for silver coin. 

Mr. Dwight moved to increase the appropriation to $75,000, but this motion 
was lost. 

Mr. Bland moved to strike out the clause and to insert as a substitute a 
sag that all the sums appropriated in the bill should be paid in silver 

ollars. 
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Mr. Hayes moved as an addition to Mr. Bland’s motion, that the salaries of 
me:nbers of Congress should be paid in silver dollars. This was agreed to by 
a vote of 62 to 42. 

Messrs. Ewing and Warner were in favor of paying the appropriations made 
in the bill, not in silver dollars, but in silver certificates, and insisted that the 
policy of the silver law of February 28, 1878, was to meet the objection to the 
cumbrousness of silver by providing for the issue of certificates. They argued 
that it was most convenient, and most econemical, because it prevented loss by 
abrasion, that both gold and silver should be circulated in the form of certifi- 
cates of deposit. \ 

A letter was read from Mr. Hillhouse, Assistant Treasurer at New York, 
advising (among other things) that the 3d section of the silver law, which 
requires certificates to be issued for silver dollars deposited, should be repealed. 

Mr. Hiscock offered an amendment to repeal the 3d section of the silver law, 
but it was decided to be out of order. 

Mr. Bland modified his amendment so as to substitute for the clause appro- 
priating $20,000 for more storage facilities, a clause appropriating $ 10,000 to 
provide storage for such silver dollars as might be deposited for the purpose of 
obtaining certificates therefor. He said he would not provide storage for money 
which the Secretary refused to pay out, but was willing to provide storage for 
any money, either gold or silver, which was deposited by the people for safe 
keeping. 

Mr. Claflin moved as an amendment that the coinage of silver dollars should 
be reduced to $1,000,000 per month, but it was ruled to be out of order. 

Mr. Kelly was in favor of stopping the coinage of silver dollars altogether, 
believing that it would reduce the value of silver so low as to ruin the India 
trade of England, and compel that nation to remonetize silver. He said further 
that he believed that the attempt in Europe to continue the demonetization of 
silver, would bring on such distress there as to result in revolution, and that it 
was bad policy for this country to keep up the price of silver for the benefit of 
European nations which demonetized it. 

In reply to Mr. Kelly, Mr. Bland said: ‘*This Government is able to take 
care of itself. It is not to our interest for England or Germany to unite with 
us on this silver question. I maintain that in so far as Germany and other 
countries are demonetizing silver and banishing that metal from their shores, 
thus far are they drivirg their people also away. I maintain further, that in 
so far as this Government remonetizes silver and thereby revives business here, 
we draw to our shores the people of Germany and of Great Britain, where sil- 
ver is not money, because our laws are in harmony with their ideas of justice 
and right. We know that there is a large immigration now pouring into this 
country. Why? Where does it come from? From those very countries that 
have demonetized silver and brought about such a state of affairs that starvation 
is staring their people in the face. From this source increased immigration will 
soon flow into our country, giving room for all the silver and all the gold 
that Europe can spare. We can well afford to allow foreign countries to 
demonetize silver and thereby banish their working population, Let them come 
here where silver is money and where their rights are recognized. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not to our interest to ask England or Germany to interfere with this 
silver question, but it is to our interest to give unlimited coinage to silver and 
unlimited invitation to the poverty-stricken people of Europe and of the civi- 
lized world to come here and enjoy the rights of a free constitution and the 
unlimited coinage of silver and gold. This will give us a population to absorb 
all the discarded silver of Europe.” 

The House adjourned without disposing of the bill. 

In the House, June 2, the consideration of the Deficiency bill was resumed, 
and the pending question was on Mr. Bland’s amendment to strike out an 
appropriation of $20,000 for the storage of coin, and insert an appropriation 
of $% 10,000 for the storage of such coin as was deposited in the Treasury by 
citizens for the purpose of procuring certificates. 

Mr. Townshend, of Illinois, moved that all salaries should be paid in silver 
dollars, but the motion was lost. 
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The question was then taken on Mr. Bland’s amendment and it was rejected. 

Mr. Warner, of Ohio, offered an amendment appropriating $20,000 for the 
storage of coin and bullion provided that, in exercising on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, the option to pay out either gold or silver coin, in the payment of 
Government expenditures and obligations, the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States or any Assistant Treasurer shall not discriminate in favor of or 
against the coin of either metal for the benefit of any particular person or 
creditor, nor waive for or on behalf of the Government its right of option in 
the payment of money: and provided further, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall recede from his arrangement with the New York Clearing House, 
unless the rules of said Clearing House prohibiting the tender of silver in the 
settlement of balances, so far as pertains to the United States, be abrogated. 
It was ruled out on a point of order. 

Mr. Gillette, of Iowa, offered an amendment providing that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay out for the principal and interest of the public debt all 
the surplus silver coin in the Treasury. This also was ruled out on a point of 
order raised by Mr. Hiscock. 

Mr. Field, of Massachusetts, offered an amendment repealing section 3 of 
the silver law, and providing that all silver certificates heretofore issued shall 
be paid in standard silver dollars on demand, and cancelled under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may make. It was ruled out on a point 
of order raised by Mr. Warner. 

Finally on motion of Mr. Warner, the following substitute was adopted for 
the original clause in the bill: ‘* To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide more secure and, if need be, additional vault room for coin and bullion, 
$ 20,000,” , 

In the House, June 3, the Deficiency bill was reported from the Committee 
of the Whole. In accordance with the agreement made yesterday, Mr. Towns- 
hend (Illinois) was permitted to offer au amendment striking out the para- 
graph appropriating $20,000 to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pro- 
vide more secure vault room for coin and bullion. The question was taken by 
yeas and nays and the amendment was lost, yeas, 78, nays, 87. 

In the House, June 4, Mr. F. Wood (N. Y.) said in view of the probable 
duration of the session not to exceed a week or ten days, that it would be 
impossible to pass the Refunding bill now, and as the bonds which are to 
mature can be provided for next Winter, he wished to state that he would not 
call up the bill during this session. He added that fifteen members had 
notified their intention ‘to speak on the bill. 

Mr. White, of Louisiana, said he thought the bill could be passed now. 

Mr. Weaver said, ‘‘ you can never pass it.” 

Mr. Wood then moved that the bill be made the special order for the first 
Wednesday of next December, but this required unanimous consent, and Mr. 
Weaver objected. 

Mr. Wood then gave notice that on the first Wednesday of next December, 
he should move to take up the bill. 

In the House, June 4, Mr. Prescott, of New York, made a speech upon 
the refunding bill, in which he urged that in whatever was done very ample 
options should be reserved to the Government, of the right to pay off debt 
at early periods. He said: ‘* Remembering that the Government in the past 
ifteen years of recuperation from war, ruin, and general financial disaster has 
paid over twenty-nine per cent. of the original debt; that the debt has been 
reduced in the past eleven months $74,820,536.52, and for the past month 
$ 15,928,033.87; that the interest charge has been largely reduced and _ is 
continually decreasing, there would appear abundant reason for reserving to 
the Government a right of yearly payment of more than $40,000,000 per year, 
and not less than $ 75,000,000,” 

In the Senate, June 8, the Sundry Civil Service Appropriation bill was con- 
sidered. The committee amendments striking out the requirement to pay all 
sums appropriated by the Act, in silver coin, and appropriating $14,000 for 
more frequent publication of consular reports were adopted. 

In the Senate, June g, the bill repealing all permanent annual appropriations 
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except the Sinking Fund and interest on the public debt was passed. The 
provision for 3.65 bonds of the District of Columbia was added. 

In the House, June 9, the resolution of the Senate to adjourn on the 16th 
was agreed to. 

In the Senate, June 10, a house bill to repeal the duties on classical antiqui- 
ties being under consideration, an amendment was adopted, by a vote of 37 to 7, 
to remit the duties on imported salt used in curing fish and meat for exporta- 
tion. This amendment was not acted on in the House before the final adjourn- 
ment. 

Aside from the regular annual appropriation bills, the following are the 
more important public measures that have passed both houses and become 
laws during the present session of Congress : 

An act to provide for celebrating the tooth anniversary of the treaty of 
peace and the recognition of American independence by holding an interna- 
tional exhibition of arts, manufactures and the products of the soil and mine, 
in the city of New York in 1883, subject to the supervision and under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States. 

An act to amend the internal revenue laws in regard to the distilleries (known 
as the ‘Carlisle bill”). 

An act authorizing an allowance for loss by leakage or casualty of spirits 
withdrawn from distillery warehouses for exportation. 

An act for the relief of settlers on public lands, allowing their rights to 
relate back to the date of their settlement, the same as if they had settled 
under the pre-emption laws. 

An act to abolish all tolls at the Louisville and Portland canal. 

An act appropriating $200,000 for the purpose of acquiring sites and the 
erection of suitable posts for the protection of the Rio Grande frontier. 

An act appropriating $50,000 to complete the survey of the Gettysburg bat- 
tle-field, and to provide for the compilation and preservation of data showing 
the various positions and movements of troops at that battle, illustrated by 

diagrams. 

’ An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to introduce cotton cordagein 
the navy. 

An act to provide for the Yorktown centennial celebration. 

An act providing for negotiations with certain foreign Governments relative 
to the importation of tobacco into their dominions. 

An act to increase the pensions of wholly disabled soldiers and sailors. 

An act to ratify and carry into effect the agreement with the Ute Indians. 

An act to amend the statutes in regard to immediate transportation of dutia- 
ble goods, 

An act to regulate the compensation of night inspectors of customs. 

An act relating to timber tresspasses committed prior to March 1, 1879, 
relieving the trespassers from prosecution upon payment of tlie price of the 
timber. 

An act to amend certain sections of the Revised Statutes concerning mineral 
lands, allowing agents of non-residents to make the affidavits necessary to 
obtain patents. 

An act for the payment of claims of citizens of loyal States for commissary 
and subsistence stores furnished to the Government during the war of the 
rebellion. 

An act for the payment of the awards of the Southern Claims Commission. 

An act to provide for the settlement of all outstanding claims against the 
District of Columbia. 

An act to constitute a joint commission for carrying into effect the French 
Claims treaty of January 15, 1880. 

An act to provide for the repayment of fees, purchase money and commissions 
paid on void entries of public lands. 

Joint resolution for the relief of parties who have made contracts to deliver 
cut hoop iron prior to a certain date in respect of the duties imposed. 
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NOTE CIRCULATION. 


Statement of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing by States the amount 
of National-bank circulation issued, the amount of Legal-Tender Notes deposited 
in the United States Treasury to retire National-bank circulation, from June 


1880, and amount remaining on deposit at latter date. 


Additional 


LEGAL-TENDER 


Notes DEPOSITED TO 


RetTirE NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION, 
SINCE JUNE 20, 1874. 














Legal Tenders 


STATES AND Circulation ~ . P : ~ ro deposit 
FERRET Ee F acca a den of Medes Fl Total yb stg . 
of Liguidat- under Act of Deposits. date. 
ing Banks. Fune 20, 1874. 

ee $1,461,180 .$317,000 . $600,000 . $917,000 . $200,481 
New Hampshire. 631,865 .- 72,997 - 55,800 . 128,797 . 35,160 
We ccasencccens 1,753,310 . 174,097 . 1,069,340 . 1,243,437 . 122,268 
Massachusetts..... 20,498,720 . 234,800 . 7,552,300 . 7,787,100 . 1,322,018 
Rhode Island...... 1,746,820 . 32,350° 870,385 - 902,735 . 184,392 
Connecticut ....... 2,495,300 - 65,350 - 1,956,330 - 2,021,680 . 615,701 
New York......... 20,764,505 . 2,163,878 . 23,9 52,231 . 26,116,109 . 6,108,502 
New Jersey....... 1,712,165 . 241,660 . ee 280 - 1,803,940 . 394,251 
Pennsylvania ...... 10,805,140 . 1,281,426 , 6, 784,321 . 8,065,747 . 1,603,779 
Delaware... .....000« 232,275 - : ———= « ————= —g —— 
Maryland.........+. 1,274,810 . 166, 600 . 1,646,380 . 1,812,980 . 35,585 
Dist. of Columbia. 456,000 . 422,664 . 458,060 . 880,724 . 64,015 
je 800,500 . 915,369 . 907,510. 1,822,879 . 288,431 
West Virginia..... 168,310 . 731,060 . 319,185 . 1,050,245 . 154,030 
North nang 1,235,660 . 128,200 . 1,012,585 . 1,140,785 . 164,429 
South Carolina,... - gO,700 . — . 953,380. 953,380. 28,675 
Georgia. .......000s 520,350 . 287,725 . 437,675 . 725,400. 87,580 
Florida.........s000e 45,000 . — . —— . —- —- 
| 207,000 . 90,000. 139,500. 229,500 . 114,413 
Mississippi ......... —- . — ,. —— . —— , 366 
Louisiana .......... 1,284,610 . 650,750 . 2,099,250 . 2,750,000 . 186,038 
WD cacconceesonces 251,100 . 10,000 , 229, 340 . 239,349 . 305 
ATRORORS oc cccccecee 144,000. —— . 144,000 144,900 . 1,406 
Kentucky . ..ccccee » 3,685,430 . 629,867 . 1,504,933 - 2,134,800 . 414,100 
Tennessee ......... 647,170 . 370,401 . 533,859 . 904,260. 184,761 
| 767,260 998,510 . 3,742,390 . 4,740,900 , 816,190 
| 2,809,660 . 1,583,754 - 3,077,887 . 4,661,641 . 1,043,791 
3,238,880 . 1,232,097 . 6,343,483 - 7,575,580 . 2,286,084 
as 2,542,265 . 1,754,034 - 6,447,946 . 8,202,880 . 993,628 
Michigan.......e0se 2,039,410 . 364,900 . 2,300,395 . 2,664,895 . 550,531 
Wisconsin........+. 735,530 . 653,860 . 1,013,439 . 1,667,299 . 449,297 
TD 1,474,900 . 811,669 . 1,554,955 . 2,366,624 . 419,862 
Minnesota.......... 1,017,800 . 420,095 . 1,316,445 . 1,736,540 . 257,448 
en 147,600 . 7OI,72I . 190,550 . 972,27! . 244,111 
Nebraska .......<0+ 67,500 . 45,000 233,080 . 278,080 . 49,425 
Ee —— . ‘ —- . , 2,008 
Colorado..........+ 482,400 . 138,083 . 149,400. 287,483. 25,847 
ee 134,900 . I6I1,1I91 . 196,800 , 357,991 . 18,612 
Montana ..........0. 84,600 . 85,300 45,000 130,300 . 45,208 
Wyoming .......... 3,600 . — a — 
Washington........ 135,000 omens ae —- — 
New Mexico....... gQ,000 . a tains — wr 
a 175,500 . one eee aeeaaaes <— 
California ....00+ es 567,000 ne wee “—=e — 
Totals ...... $80,425,785 $18, 016,908 $81, 400, 414 $19,521,733 

Legal-tender notes deposited prior to June 20, 1874,) ’ 

and remaining at that in ihiseininnieiickinnandninialshinadetinntiniie 5 3,513,675 

Total deposits........cccccce.ccocccccrsscccsecscoceceee am 30,997 





JOHN AY KNOX, 





Comptroller of the Currency, 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF BANKERS. 

The following circular has been sent to all banks and bankers in the United 
States: 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, } 

New York, 17th June, 1880. \ 

DEAR SiR: At a meeting of the Executive Council, held to-day at this 
office, a resolution was unanimously adopted that our Annual Convention shall 
be held at Saratoga. Springs, N. Y., on the .11th, 12th and 13th of August 
next. Your Bank is entitled, and is respectfully requested, to send one 
delegate to attend and vote at the various sessions of the Convention, and 
o take part in its discussions. 

t The work of the Association and the proceedings of its Conventions are . 
of vital importance to every citizen connected with the Banking business, either 
as an officer, a shareholder, a director or a dealer. The majority of our 
members prefer to meet at Saratoga this year, because it is particularly desirable 
to have a full attendance from the South and West as well as from other 
parts of the United States. Recent contingencies have compelled the Banks 
and Bankers throughout the country to act together, and to seek a closer 
union, conducive alike to the stability of our Banking System, the harmonious 
working of our financial machinery, the prevention of panics, the revival of 
business, the improvement of public and private credit, and the industrial 
prosperity of the country. We shall prepare and lay before the Convention 
a report on Bank taxation, showing what has been done at Washington and 
elsewhere to relieve the Banking business from part of the burdens of tax- 
ation. The duty and the interest of Bankers and Bank officers in these 
matters are so plain, and the ruinous taxation of the Banks bears so closely 
upon the productive growth of the nation, that a conspicuous place will, no 
doubt, be given to the subject of tax repeal in the programme of our annual 
Convention. More full details will be announced as to the topics and speakers 
when the Committee of Arrangements have completed their plans. In intro- 
ducing the discussions during our three days’ sessions, addresses will prob- 
ably be given upon the improvement of business during the year, the causes 
of industrial spasms and panics, the progress of railroad and telegraphic facilities 
for banking and commerce, the obligations of the country to the Banks for 
the continued success of resumption, and for the saving effected by the refund- 
ing of the public debt; also upon the growth of our Clearing-House system, 
the importance of ample capital and reserves in our Banks, the history and 
development of Banking in the United States, and upon other subjects illus- 
trating the causes of economic growth and decadence, the influence of sound 
Banking upon credits, and the financial conditions which promote Banking 
stability, and thus develop the industry, commerce and wealth of the country. 

Much of the usefulness of our Association depends on its arrangements for 
promoting social feeling, and making its members better acquainted with each 
other. This important object will solicit special attention this year; and with 
a view to augment the personal interest of our meeting, reminiscences of Bank- 
ing and Bankers will have a place allotted to them, and familiar addresses will 
be in order, as well as more elaborate sketches of institutions and their officers. 
Some practical questions as to the Bankruptcy Law will probably receive atten- 
tion, with the judicial. and legislative proceedings on the subject of taxation 
and usury in various States during the year. We shall be glad to hear from 
you upon any of the foregoing topics at your earliest convenience. The present 
circular is chiefly intended as a preliminary announcement of matters upon which 
we wish to consult you and the other representatives of State and National 
Banks, savings institutions, private banks, and trust companies throughout the 
United States. 

Please send us the names of any gentlemen whom you desire to hear address 
the Convention, mentioning the subjects on which they should be invited to 
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speak. It has been suggested that speeches should be limited to ten minutes, 
but without making so rigid a rule for the written papers, the torrid season 
suggests that the extempore addresses should be brief, so that as many of our 
members as possible may have an opportunity to speak during the limited time 
of the Convention. 

We shall send you a copy of our Mortuary Record as soon as it is com- 
pleted. It is larger than usual, and much care has been taken to ensure accu- 
racy. Any information to be inserted in it should be mailed to us at your 


early convenience. Yours truly, 
JAMES BUELL, Secretary. 





EUROPEAN FINANCE.—The telegrams below relate to important movements 
in European finance. The most important is the proposed increase in the 
British income tax, to take the place of remitted taxes on consumption. 
The movement in Paris is in the same direction, reducing octroi duties, and 
making the deficiency good by a tax on houses and buildings, 


‘*London, June 10.—The House of Commons was crowded this evening when 
Mr. Gladstone introduced the supplementary budget. He said that the sup- 
plementary estimates, including 4 30,000 for the Irish fishery piers and _ har- 
bors, would amount to £200,000, consequently swallowing up Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s surplus of £184,oco. Mr. Gladstone, therefore, proposed to 
reduce the duty on light foreign wines, up to forty degrees, from one shilling 
to sixpence, and imposing a sliding scale on the higher qualities. He esti- 
mated that this would reduce the £233,000. He also proposed to entirely 
abolish the malt tax, substituting therefor a beer duty of six shillings per 
barrel, a consequent loss of 41,100,000. Mr. Gladstone said he proposed 
to ask in compensation the addition of one penny to the income tax, which 
he estimated would produce £1,425,000.” Mr. Gladstone’s speech lasted two 
hours and was warmly received, and the resolutions he proposed were agreed 
to by the House, 

‘Paris, June 10.—The municipality of Paris has decided to impose a tax 
of two-tenths of one per cent on the purchase value of all houses and build- 
ings of every description, the proceeds to be devoted to reducing the octroz 
duties.” The imposition of such a tax requires the assent of the Govern- 
ment, 

‘¢ Madrid, June 10.—The Minister for the Colonies has nearly completed 
his arrangements for a Cuban loan of $85,000,000, which is guaranteed by 
the revenues of the Custom House and the general sources of revenues of 
the island, besides a subsidiary guarantee of the mother country. The loan 
was increased from $60,000,000 to $85,000,000 to meet the advances that 
were made by the Bank of Spain for the military expenses of General Blanco, 
who, since January, has asked fore $18,000,000. The loan will, it is under- 
stood be devoted to refunding the $40,000,000 stilé due, on the loans of 1877 
and 1878, to bondholders abroad and to Hispano-Colonial syndicates. The rest 
of the issue will+serve to refund their advances to the Banco Espanol, of 
Havana, the Bank of Spain, several Spanish firms, and to the Lopez trans- 
port line the sums advanced by them on the last eighteen months’ issues. 
This will leave unconsolidated $125,000,000 of debt of the Cuban Treasury 
still uncovered. 

A London firm, in connection with a bank in Hamburgh, and two banks in 
Paris, have undertaken the negotiation of a Swedish four-per-cent. loan of 
£, 2,200,000, at two and a half per cent. discount. Of the proceeds, £ 1,885,300 
are to be devoted to the payment of four-and-a-half and five-per-cent. loans 
made in 1864 and 1866. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





CosT OF THE CiviL War.—lIn response to the Senate resolution of March 8 
(offered by Mr. Kirkwood ), the Secretary of the Treasury has furnished to 
that body an elaborate statement showing the expenses of the Government ‘‘on 
account of the war of the rebellion from July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1879, inclu- 
sive.’”’ The statement exhibits the gross expenditures, the ordinary expenditures, 
and the expenditures growing, out of the war in all the various branches of the 
service either directly or indirectly affected by the war. The grand totals are 
as follows: Gross expenditures, $6,796,792,509; ordinary expenditures 
$ 609,549,124; expenditures growing out of the war, *$6,187,243,385. The 
principal items of the war expenses are the following: 

Interest on the public debt, $ 1,764,256, 198. 

Pay of two and three-years’ volunteers, $ 1,049, 102,702. 

Subsistence of the army, $381,417,548; clothing of the army, $ 345,543,880 ; 
army transportation, $ 336,793,885; purchase of horses, $ 126,672,423; other 
quartermaster expenditures (in round numbers), $ 320,000,000, 

Army pensions, $ 407,429, 193. 

Bounties (including additional bounties under Act of 1866) $ 140,281,178. 

And in round numbers the following ; 

Refunded to States for war expenses, $41,000,000; purchase of arms for 
volunteers and regulars, $76,000,000 ; ordnance supplies, $ 56,000,000. 

Expenses of assessing and collecting internal revenue, $ 113,000,000; expenses 
of National loans and currency, $51,523,000; premiums, $ 59,738,000. 

The war expenditures for the navy (including about $74,000,000 for pay 
and $ 6,500,000 for navy pensions ) aggregate about $ 412,000,000, 

Among the other detailed items of expenditures growing out of the war are 
$ 5,243,034 for National cemeteries ; $8,546,185 for support of National Home 
for Disabled Volunteers, and $88,000 for the purchase of Ford’s Theatre, the 
scene of President Lincoln’s assassination. 


COUNTERFEIT NATIONAL BANK NOTES.—A very dangerous counterfeit $ 100 
bill on the National Exchange Bank of Baltimore having lately appeared, it 
has been intimated that the Comptroller of the Currency would withdraw from 
circulation all National bank notes of the denomination of $100. Mr. Knox 
states that he has no intention of so doing. Such a policy would seriously 
interfere with business transactions, would involve the preparation of new plates 
by the Government and the printing of new notes for all the National banks, 
which in a short time would be just as readily counterfeited. He believes the 
better way to defeat the circulation of fraudulent notes is by general notifica- 
tion through the press of the appearance of a dangerous counterfeit, naming 
the bank and denomination, and warning all persons not to receive any notes 
of such description. This would soon result in sending all such notes, good 
and bad, to the Treasury for redemption, and would virtually withdraw the 
bogus notes from circulation. This latest counterfeit is believed to be printed 
from the same plate as the counterfeit upon a Pittsburgh bank which was circu- 
lated quite freely some months since. 


Mr. JAMES BUELL, who was compelled by ill-health, some months ago, to 
retire from the Presidency of the Importers and Traders’ National Bank, has 
been obliged, for the same reason, to resign a similar position in the United 
States Life Insurance Company. The loss of so able an officer is a matter of 
much regret. The company is, however, fortunate in being able to promote 
to the Presidency Mr. T. H. Brosnan, who has hitherto been Superintendent of 


its agencies. 
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DIVIDENDS OF INSOLVENT BANKs.—The Comptroller of the Currrency has 
declared the following dividends to the creditors of insolvent National banks 


since the 15th of January last. 
No, div'd. Percent. Tot. div'd 


Jan. 27. First National Bank, La Crosse, Wis..... ; ar Be és 45 
March & Central National Bank of Chicago, IIl.. ms , < as 
5. New Orleans National Banking Association. ow -  « 55 
April a0. Commercial National Bank of Saratoga 
A er era 4 > wa 85 
May’ 8. National Bank of the State of Missouri, St. 

I a hi a iia he ld 7  - i 80 
as 15. German National Bank of Chicago, Ill... 3 ae a8 
«25. First National Bank, Monticello, Ind....... I . -- 
‘¢ 26, Lock Haven Nat. Bank of Leck Haven, Pa. 8 ae 80 

June 8. National Bank of Poultney, Vermont...... 3 20. (ta. 60 
‘¢ 10. Nat. Exchange Bank, Minneapolis, Minn... 4 - —e 89 
‘¢ 14. Charlottesville Nat. B’k, Charlottesville, Va.. 5 - « 50 
‘* 26, First National Bank, Warrensburg, Mo.. 3 Y ee 60 
‘* — First National Bank, Wichita, Kansas...... 5 fe) 7O 


STOCKHOLDERS ASSESSED.—The Comptroller of the Canes sn ordered 
an assessment to be made, to the full amount of their liability, upon the stock- 
holders of the late German-American National Bank in Washington. This 
will yield about $135,000, and is expected to pay the depositors the balance 
due them. It is payable in two installments, July 15 and August 30. 

BANK TAXATION.—The Tax Commissioners of New York have refused to 
recognize the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States to 
the effect that holders of National bank shares are entitled to a deduction for 
debts, and have also refused to accede to a demand to strike the names of 
certain bank shareholders from the tax record. The leading banks have .there- 
fore united in applying to the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari. The 
application is to be made by the Bank of Commerce, and upon the result of 
the decision in this case the others will abide. The contestants include State 
as well as National banks, a statute passed at the last session, having placed 
the shareholders in both on an equal footing as regards taxation. 


TREASURE FouND.—An examination of old packages in one of the vaults of 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Baltimore, where they had been locked up 
years ago, has brought to light property which had been long lost sight of by 
the original owners. In one of the boxes, the key to which was in the bank, 
were discovered $10,000 in first mortgage bonds of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with the interest coupons for the past “fifteen years attached, making the aggre- 
gate value of the property about $20,000. These bonds, it has been ascer- 
tained, belong to the Hagerstown ( Md. ) Bank, of which Governor Hamilton is 
now the President. In dealings between the two banks the bonds were 
deposited with the Merchants’ Bank fifteen years ago as collateral. The then 
President of Hagerstown Bank, James Dixon Roman, died; the Cashier was 
superseded, and that bank lost traces of the transaction. The disappearance of 
the bonds, however, always remained an unpleasant mystery, which is now hap- 
pily cleared up, and the bank adds $ 20,000 more to its surplus. —4altimore Sun, 


A Bap FAILuRE.—The First Masten Bank of Newark, N. J., suspended 
June 11th, and its directors applied for the appointment of a receiver. Its 
capital of $300,000 is entirely gone, but the deposits and circulation are said 
to be safe. The cashier, James A. Hedden, sailed for Europe, a week pres 
viously, on leave of absence. The downfall of the bank is said to have 
begun with the defalcation some years ago of its paying teller, Dovell. When 
that occurred the public were informed that the amount of Dovell’s deficit was 
$40,000, and that he had made it good by turning over all his property to 
the bank. It is now alleged that the defalcation amounted to $ 100,000, and 
that the deficiency was concealed by Hedden at the instance of some of the 
bank officers. The erection of a bank building, at the cost of $150,000, also 
accelerated its downfall. It is reported from Trenton that the United States 
Grand Jury, in session there, had found four indictments against officers of the 
wrecked bank. 
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INCREASE OF WESTERN CAPITAL.—The following, which appeared in May, 
in the Chicago 7ribune, may possibly state a little too strongly the growth of 
cash capital at the West, but it has doubtless been very great from the abund- 
ant crops and other favoring circumstances of the past few years : ‘* Country banks 
that used to be regular borrowers in Chicago are now keeping large balances at 
home, and are constant buyers of Government bonds in this market. The 
Chicago banks are getting to be lenders instead of borrowers in New York, and 
have had millions loaned on call in Wall Street. The City of Chicago now 
places its loans in its own money market, instead of taking them to New York, 
and pays but four and a half per cent. instead of seven per cent. Our brokers 
take great blocks of railroad and other bonds out of the New York market and 
sell them here with ease. If the financial importance of the city increases the 
next five years, as it has in the past five years, Chicago will be recognized as a 
monetary center of less consequence only than New York and Boston.” 


MINNESOTA.—The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, St. Paul, suspended pay- 
ment on June 25, owing to its inability to realize on the security on hand. The 
immediate cause was the presentation of a check for $10,000, drawn by the 
City Treasurer, which the bank could not pay. The assets are said to be 
$ 102,000 ; liabilities, $45,000, The suspension is believed to be only tem- 
porary. 


THE READING RAILROAD.—Of this road and the Reading Coal and Iron Co, 
the Philadelphia Ledger, of June 10, says: ** The floating debts which, even 
before the appointment of Receivers, were variously estimated at seven to eight 
millions of dollars are now put down by street reports at something like double 
those amounts.” 

A telegram (June 15) from Philadelphia, in reference to the Reading Rail- 
road, says: ‘‘ Every day brings some new complication. Mr. Gowen borrowed 
money on everything available. Some of the debts are secured in such a way 
that there is no getting around the payment of them ; these are, therefore, 
paid off as rapidly as possible, while others, not so well secured, are left to 
stand.” 

Philadelphia papers reprint a clause of the original charter of the Reading 
Railroad, which makes the directors personally responsible for the amount of 
any money paid for dividends declared when they have not been actually earned, 
but have been impairments of the capital. All directors present when such 
dividends have been ordered, and not protesting against the same, are to be held 
to have assented to them. It is said by some parties that many of the Read- 
ing dividends come within the prohibition of the charter, but whether this is 
so or not, cannot be determined except by a very thorough overhauling of 
accounts, and perhaps not even then. The public have not forgotten the 
interminable disputes over the two Erie dividends declared under the Watson 
Presidency. 


FRAUDS, FLIGHT AND FAILURE.—The First National Bank of Brattleboro, 
Vermont, having a capital of $300,000 and surplus of about $55,000, sus- 
pended June 15th. Its President, Silas M. Waite,. disappeared a few days 
previously, and is supposed to have left the country. The directors have 
offered a reward of $5,000 for his arrest. Upon investigation it was found 
that a large amount of paper held by the bank and discounted by Waite, 
was forged. The loss to the bank is reported as over $250,000, The manage- 
ment of the business was left entirely in Waite’s hands, there being no cashier. 
It appears that Waite also issued fraudulent certificates of the stock of the 
bank, and that he has carried on his operations for about ten years. Several 
of the stockholders are ruined by the collapse, and it is thought that some of 
the directors, whose negligence allowed the fraud to go on, are ruined also. 
The liabilities are placed at %450,487. This includes the capital stock of 
$ 300,487 ; circulation of $90,000, and deposits of $60,000, The assets con- 
sist of about $ 218,000 in notes (much of which is known to be fraudulent ), 
Government bonds in Washington $ 100,000, redemption fund of $ 4,500, $ 700 
in cash, and whatever may be realized from the sale of Waite’s property under 
attachment. The latter is estimated at from $ 30,000 to $50,000. 
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CANADA.—The Canadian Act of 1870 authorized the issue of $ 9,000,000 of 
Dominion notes, secured by $1,800,000 in gold, and $7,200,000 in Govern- 
ment debentures ; $ 3,000,000 in addition were authorized on the security of 
fifty per cent. in gold. For any amount beyond $ 12,000,000, a basis of gold, 
dollar for dollar, was required. The Act recently passed authorizes an issue 
not exceeding $20,000,000, on a basis of twenty-five per cent. reserves, of 
which reserves not less than three-fifths are to be gold, and the remainder 
Dominion bonds guaranteed by the Imperial Government of Great Britain. 
These notes are to remain, as heretofore, a legal tender for all debts. 


CANADIAN BANKING LAW.—The 5st section of the Canadian Act which 
regulates the business of banking, is in the words following : 

The bank shall not make loans or graut discounts on the security of its own 
stock, but shall have a privileged lien for any debt or liability for any debt to the 
bank on the shares and unpaid dividends of the debtor or party so liable, and may 
decline to allow any transfer of the shares of such debtor or party until such debt 
is paid, and, if such debt is not paid when due the bank may sell such shares, after 
notice has been given to the holder thereof, of the intention of the bank to sell the 
Same, by mailing such notice in the post office to the last known address of such 
holder, at least thirty days prior to such sale; and upon such sale being made, the 
president, vice-president, manager, or cashier, shall execute a transfer of such shares 
to the purchaser thereof in the usual transfer book of the bank, which transfer shall 
vest in such purchaser all the rights in or to such shares which were possessed by 
the holder therof, with the same obligation of warranty on his part as if he were 
the vendor thereof, but without any warranty from the bank or by the officer of 
the bank executing such transfer. 

The Montreal Fournal of Commerce, of May 21, republishes the above section, 
and observes upon it, that while it seems to prohibit banks from making loans 
on the security of their own shares, it does, nevertheless, make such shares a 
security for all debts due from their owners. The hypothecation of the shares 
in such cases does not require any special act to be done by the owner, but is 
accomplished without his aid, and even in spite of him, by force of law, 


Sir A. T. Galt, Canadian Commissioner to Great Britain, says in a note 
published in London in May, that $12,000,000 was fixed fourteen years ago 
as the limit of the legal-tender note issues of the Dominion of Canada, and 
that the increase of business and population since, together with the incorpora- 
tion, into the Dominion, of Prince Edward Island and British Columbia, fully 
justify the present enlargement of these issues to $ 20,000,000. 

The shareholders of the Consolidated Bank of Canada have received a state- 
ment showing an estimated surplus, after paying off the liabilities, of $ 588,997, 
leaving from eighteen to twenty-five per cent. for the shareholders. The lat- 
ter have agreed to discontinue legal proceedings on the late Board of 
Directors making over 8,000 shares to be canceled. ‘ 

BRITISH LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, the present market value 
of whose shares is £ 29,287,000, have paid for the ten years ending with 1879, 
average annual’ dividends of 7.4 per cent., and have furthermore paid an 
annual average of 9.4 per cent. in the form of increased market price, result- 
ing in most cases from actual accumulations of surpluses. During the same ten 
years, Marine Insurance Companies, the present market value of whose shares 
is £ 5,052,000, have made average annual dividends of 6.7 per cent., and have 
made an average annual gain of 1.1 per cent. in market price. 

THE GLADSTONE CABINET has submitted to the British Parliament a bill in- 
troducing important changes as respects Savings banks. The rate of interest 
allowed to depositors in the class of banks managed by trustees, is reduced 
from three to two and three-quarters per cent. As respects that class of banks, 
and also the Post-Office banks, the maximum of deposits in any one year is 
raised from £ 30 to £100, and the maximum of total deposits is raised from 
£150 to £ 250. Both classes of banks are authorized, at the request of depos- 
itors, to invest their deposits in any Government stocks, to be held for their 
account. The bill does not contain the feature, which has been lately much 
discussed in financial circles, of offering to depositors a new two-and-a-half-per- 
cent. stock to be created for that purpose. 
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INDIA.—Returns of the trade of India with all countries for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1880, are published. Of ‘‘ treasure,” they show an import 
of 116,548,948 rupees, and an export of 20,351,479 rupees. The excess of 
imports over exports is 96,197,469 rupees, which would be equal, at the old 
valuation of ten rupees to the pound sterling, to £ 9,619,746. The proportions of 
gold and silver in this ‘‘treasure”’ are not given in the returns now at hand, 
but it may be presumed that silver very largely predominates. 


The London 7imes, of June 14, prints letters from India, giving unfavora- 
ble commercial advices. The President of the Calcutta Chamber of Com- 
merce declares that India cannot export wheat in competition with America. 
A falling off in other Indian exports is anticipated. In particular, disasters 
among the Indian tea planters are predicted. 


On an average of years, one-sixth of the revenue of India is derived from a 
monopoly of opium raised for sale in China. In that aspect, the following, 
from the London Lxaminer, has great financial significance: ‘** The Persians 
are actively competing with the Indian Government for the opium supply to 
China. Seven thousand chests have been embarked from the Gulf ports during 
the last season. The manufacture in Shiraz Yezd and Ispahan, has been 
steadily increasing, and great care is being exercised to maintain a high quality. 
It is expected that the season from May to April, 1880, will supply 10,000 
chests,” 


The East Indian Government is in the market for a loan, payable in rupees, 
equal in American money to about $15,000,000. The form of the loan is in 
accordance with a report of a British Parliamentary Committee, that it is not 
prudent for India to incur any more debts payable in sterling money, which in 
England is regarded as the same thing as gold, and which really is so, if the 
Bank of England is never again compelled to suspend coin payments, 


It was officially announced at St. Petersburgh, June 4, that the subscriptions 
for the domestic Government loan of 150,000,000 silver roubles for railroad con- 


struction amounted to 250,000,000. 


A financial deficit in New South Wales has led the Colonial Secretary to 
propose, besides other new taxes, an export duty of a farthing on greasy wool, 
and a half, penny on washed and scoured. 


IMPROVED INTEREST TABLES.—Mr. O. M. Beach, who has had many years’ 
experience as a bank clerk and bank officer, has computed and compiled a 
book of Zalles of Interest and Discount, which is just published. This book 
has ten tables of simple interest, viz: four, four-and-one-half, five, six and 
seven per cent., computed for days at 365 in the year, and for months and 
days at 360 days in the year. It has also three tables of discount, viz: five, 
six and seven per cent., and tables of compound interest for twenty different 
rates, from one-half to ten per cent., compound discount, annuities, sinking 
funds, &c., and the annual income from investments. 

The tables are constructed on a very compact plan; they give the interest 
on all sums from $1 to $1,000,000, and at the same time occupy so little 
space that thirty days are placed on each page, so that when the book is open, 
sixty different days can be seen at a glance, without turning a leaf. This last 
feature of the book will greatly facilitate rapidity of work in calculating interest 
on a large number of sums at different dates. 

The method of determining the rate per cent. of income from money invested 
in bonds bought at a discount, Mr. Beach claims to be absolutely correct, 
and the only ‘correct method yet published. 

The book contains 195 pages, and is very convenient in size, being less 
than ten by seven inches It is sold at the low price of $3.00, Copies 
are supplied from the office of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 
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OBITUARY. 


GEORGE OPDYKE, the well-known banker, died on Saturday, June 12, at his 
residence in New York City, after an illness of several months. Mr. Opdyke 
was a descendant of one of the old Knickerbocker families in New Jersey, 
and was born in 1805 at Kingwood, Hunterdon county, N. J. He began 
life on the farm, but at sixteen years of age became a school teacher in the 
district. His next step was to embark in trade in Cleveland, Ohio, then a 
growing little town. In 1830 he went into business in New Orleans, which 
he left in 1832, at the age of twenty-eight, to come to New York, with 
which city he has since been prominently identified. In 1868 he founded 
the banking firm of George Opdyke & Co. Notwithstanding his devotion to 
business, Mr. Opdyke never neglected his political duties. In 1861 he was 
elected Mayor of this city. Mr. Opdyke was an active member of the Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Geographial Society. 














Oscar C. HALE, late Cashier of the State National Bank of Keokuk, [owa, was 
born in the town of Wells River, Vermont, July 26th, 1816. In 1840, at the 
age of twenty-four years, he was elected Cashier of the Bank of Newbury, Vt., 
and served seventeen years. He removed to Iowa in 1858, and established at 
Keokuk the banking firm of Rix, Hale & Co., and in 1862 was appointed Cashier 
of the Keokuk branch of the State Bank of Iowa, continuing in that position 
till the bank was converted into the State National Bank, when he took a sim- 
ilar position in that institution, and held it until his death, May 3oth, 1880, 

Mr. Hale was a man of sound judgment, very prudent, perhaps over-cautious, 
but a thoroughly posted banker in every detail, honest in every particular, very 
methodical in his office and private business, faithful to every public trust, and 
he had many of such; he was universally respected and esteemed, 

When the Branch bank was about to change into a National, the ques- 
tion of name came up. Mr. Hale believed that the old State law was so per- 
fect that their bills were in good credit everywhere, while the reports, exami- 
nations and other safeguards were very minute in detail and thorough in 
method. He thought, therefore, that in honor of these facts, and to perpetu- 
ate their memory, the word ‘‘State’’ should precede ‘‘ National” in the title 
of the new bank, and so it did,—the only instance in Iowa, 

Mr. Hale’s conservative business management resulted in a handsome fortune, 
which is left as an addition to the ‘good name,” which is ‘* better than 
riches.” 


























ThE COMMUNISM OF CAPITAL.—In a paper on Commercial Progress, con- 
tributed to the Boston Gloée by Mr. Edward Atkinson, of that city, he says, 
speaking of railways : 

‘‘The great capitalists who control and extend these lines are the true com- 
munists—they reduce the costs of subsistence and bring about equality in con- 
sumption. The quarter of a ton of grain and meal that constitutes the year’s 
subsistence to an adult in Massachusetts is brought a thousand miles at the 
measure of one day’s wages of a common laborer. If the railroad capitalist 
had not spent his life in doing this work the grain might rot upon the field 
or be burned for fuel, and the meat be left upon the prairie of Texas, as it 
used to be, when only the hide of the steer had any commercial value.” 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from Fune No., page 983.) 


7. 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2479 Second National Bank....... D. J. Adams.............. $ 100,000 
Warren, OHIO. K. M. Fitch. $ 53,523 
2480 People’s National Bank...... Abner Riddle 100,000 
Bellefontaine, OHIO. Robert Lamb. 50,000 


2481 National Bank of James M. Evans 50,000 
Rising Sun, MD. Hanson H. Haines. 50,000 

2482 Commercial. National Bank.. C. H. Andrews 130,000 
Youngstown, OHIO. G. J. Margerum. 65,000 

2483 Watsontotvn National Bank. Silas Rambach 60,000 
Watsontown, PENN. George W. Rombach. 60,000 


2484 First National Bank J. H. Branch 50,000 
Marengo, Iowa. 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 985.) 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
| i aor Mechanics’ Nat’l Bank, Peoria.. John B, Smith, Cas...... H. P. Ayres. 
w _.. Second National Bank, «4  .. Charles P. King, Pr L. Howell. 
Farmers & Drovers’ Bank, R. S. Veech, 
Louisville i 
. Western Nat’l Bank, Baltimore, J. G. Harvey, Pr Chauncey Brooks.* 
Neponset Nat’] Bank, Canton.. N. W. Dunbar, Cas : 
.. South Danvers N. B., Peabody. William P. Clark, Pr.... J. a 
. Merchants’ National Bank, Henry C. Potter, Pr a 
East Saginaw) James F. Brown, Foss c Potter, 


“ .. Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank, } , 
Grand Rapids { A. B. Watson, Pr L. H. Randall. 


Miss ... Mississippi Valley Bank, § George M. Klein, V. P... 
Vicksburg | | J. M. Klein, Cas 


N. J.... Mechanics’ Nat’l B’k, Trenton:. William W. Stelle, 4. C- 


N. Y. .. First National Bank, Owego... Orin Truman, Cas....... 
“ .. Poughkeepsie National Bank... George Cornwell, Cas.... R. North. 


Oun10... Piqua National Bank, Piqua... John M. Scott, Pr W. Scott.* 
w ,, Trumbull Nat’l Bank, Warren. Edward C. Smith, Cas .. K. M. Fitch. 


PENN... Masonic Bank, Pittsburgh...... Charles B. McLean, Cas. G. C. McLean.* 

VT..... First Nat’] Bank, Montpelier... James C. Houghton, Cas. 

Va. .... Augusta Nat’l Bank, Staunton. W. P. Tams, Cas........ N. P. Catlett.* 
* Deceased. 


De 
ee 
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The value of the yield of Canadian fisheries has steadily increased from 
$ 4,376,526 in 1860, to $ 13,529,254 in 1879. 
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. NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 984.) 

State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 

ARIZ... Tombstone..... Safford, Hudson & Co..... J. & W. Seligman & Co. 

ARK.... Eureka Springs, B’k of Eureka(S. P. Young & Co.) SS. M. Swenson & Son. 

CoLo... Black Hawk.... Samuel Smith & Co....... Mechanics National Bank. 

* . Breckenridge... Bank of Breckenridge..... Kountze Brothers. 


$ 30,000 George J. Washburn, 7». Sansuel M. Allen, Cas 
Miners & Merch. Bank (M. D. Miller & Co.) Kountee Bros, 


au" eee 


.. Canon City.... William E. Johnson....... Corbin Banking Co. 

.. Del Norte...... A. T. Middaugh........... Kountze Brothers. 
« icc cccn CO I kcceiics jjj}.-. "whusedaceses 
u owen fF Oe ere ee 

SC RR eer B’k of Dolores ( J. Bissell.) Bank of San Juan, Alamosa. 
. Saguache...... CT CP icttecces ..  .eenosodmoces 


.. South chen B’k of S. Arkansas (Dewalt, Hartzel & Co.) 


 —_—. COTE. =<. eeueeeemenes 
“ Virginia City... Gunnison County Bank.... §= =«-—-_——_caccccccces 
W. L. Beardsley, Pr. Edward Raymond, Cas. 
DaKoTA Jamestown .... Bank of Jamestown....... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
J. W. Raymond, Pr. R. E. Wallace, Cas. 
Iowa... Elliott ......... H. N. Moore & Co........ First National Bank, Chicago. 
w  ,, Humeston..... Humestown Bank......... Metropolitan National Bank, 
W . Marengo....... First National Bank....... Gallatin National Bank, 
$ 50,000 J. H. Branch, /r. C. Baumer, Cas. 
Kansas. Coffeyville. .... Ayres @& Steel... .ccsccvcees | First National Bank, 


MD... 


MICH... 


MINN.,. 


“ 


.. Marion Centre... 
. Norton 


. Smith’s Grove.. 


. Rising Sun .... 


. Minneapolis.... 


. Redwood Falls, Redwood Co. B’k (G. W- Braley.) Merch. N. B., St. Paud. 


John S. Christie & Co. .. Donnell, Lawson * Fe ory 
Norton County Bank (M. Heaton & Co. ) Merch. N B. Chie, 


Smith’s Grove Deposit t k. Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Louisville. 
W. Hazelip, Pr. R. C. Hazelip, Cas. 
Nat’l Bank of Rising Sun.: Manuf. Nat’l Bank, Philadelphia. 


$ 50,000 James M. Evans, Pr. Hanson H. Haines, Cas. 
Edmore ....... H. W. Robson & Co...... Ninth National Bank. 
re Steel, Turck & Co........ Fourth National Bank. 


Commercial Bank (R. A- Davison & Co.) Hanover N. B. 


Kansas City.... Whipple, Cowherd & Co.. Fourth National Bank, 


Nes.... Ashland ....... Bank of Ashland......... Chemical Nat’! Bank, 
John R. Clark, Pr. W. R. Darrah, Cas. 
u Columbus ..... Anderson & Roen....... Omaha National Bank, 
" BS eee Logan Valley B. (Bressler, Martin & Co.) Kountze Brothers. 
w .. Madison....... Stuart & Akin........... , Kountze Brothers, 
—— Ul ee Johnson, Perry & Co...... Marsh Bros., M. & Co., Lzncoln. 
" Riverton,...... Chase Bros. & Sawyer.... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
» .. Syracuse...... B’k of Syracuse (Horbel & Pert.)  —_........4... 
w . Valparaiso ..... R. K. Johnson............ Chemical National Bank. 
N. Y.... Cazenovia...... J. H. Ten Eyck Burr...... Imp. & Tra. Nat’l Bank, 
u ka ,  . jeeewe Ean J. PRICE. « oc ccccces Union Trust Co, 
OuHI10... Bellefontaine... People’s National Bank.. First National Bank- 


PENN... 


WaASH.. 





Abner Riddle, Pr. Robert Lamb, Cas. 
Amer. Exch, Nat’! Bank. 


Warren........ Second National Bank . 
$ 53,523 D. J. Adams, Pr. K. M. F itch, Cas. 
. Youngstown... Commercial Nat’l Bank... First National Bank. 
$ 65,000 . H. Andrews, Pr. G. J. Margerum, Cas. 
Watsontowr.... Watsontown Nat’! Bank... Imp. & Tra. Nat’l Bank. 


Silas Ramback, /r. George W. Rombach, Cas. 


$ 60,0c0 
Hawley, Wallace & Co,... Marcus C. Hawley & Co. 


Walla Walla.. 
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RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 983.) 
NEW YORK CitTy....... 5. M. Swenson, Son & Co.; now S. M. Swenson & Son, 
RE 00s TEGRS cc cccecsce GRO yee Bank ( Young, Gaines & Co.); now George 
*, Hicks, 
Mikuens . Gibson City.... Burwell & Wilson; now Burwell, Leffel & Co. 
Iowa... Guthrie Centre. Centre Bank (Rogers & Dewey); H. K. Dewey, Cas. 


w .. Rock Rapids... Lyon Co, Bank (J. K. P. Thompson & Co.) ; now Miller & 
Thompson, 
Mp..... Rising Sun..... Rising Sun Banking Co.; now National Bank of Rising 
Sun. Same officers. 
Mass... Boston >. A. Putnam; now Putnam & Heath. 
MICH... Bangor........ Monroe's Bank ; now West Mich. Sav. Bank. Same officers+ 
NEB.... Riverton C. W. Mount & Co; now Chase Brothers & Sawyer. 
NEVADA Reno D. A. Bender & Co. ; now First N. B. Same management, 
N, Y... East Randolph. Dow & Thompson; now Amos Dow, 
Oun10... Bellefontaine... People’s B’k; now People’s Nat’l B’k. Same management, 
PENN,.. Clarion........ Discount & Deposit Bank; reorganized; limited liability, 
Same officers. 
.. Watsontown,.. Watsontown Bank; now Watsontown National Bank, 
Same officers. 
Wis,.... Belmont Northrop & Co.; now at Platteville. . 
»  ., Delavan .,..... National Bank of Delavan; succeeded by E. Latimer & Co, 
Same management. 





™ ~~ - - > . | 7 - 
DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fune No., page 983.) 
* ae San Francisco,., A. Gansl and J, Cullen; closing business. 
ae Peoria ......... German Savings Bank; out of business, 
Iowa... Mechanicsville.. Watson Huber & Co.; closed. 

w ., Nashua........ Bank of Nashua; consolidated with First National Bank. 
Micu... Edmore Webber & Just; discontinued. Still in business at Muir. 
NEVADA Elko .... M. P. Freeman & Co.; failed. 

w  ., Reno Reno Savings Bank; reported suspended, 

N.J.... Newark First National Bank; closed, 
N. Y... Whitney’s Point O. J. Pratt; failed. 
PENN... Coopersburg... Coopersburg Savings Bank; intends to go into liquidation. 

w .. Meadville First National Bank; closed by Bank Examiner. 

.. Meyersdale..... First N. B.; suspended, Suc. by Farmers’ B’k, Same Pres, 
Brattleboro..... First National Bank ; failed. 
Wis.... Winneconne... Turner’s Exchange Bank ; closed. 


= — . ~~ ~- _ - ~ - - 4 
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The Bank of British North America is to open a branch bank in Chicago 
this month, under the management of Mr. Robert Steven, formerly manager of 
the branch at St. John, N. B. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, JUNE 25, 18So. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.86 a 4.86% in gold. 


The financial and commercial business of the country has not been much dis- 
turbed by the late political conventions, and the monetary situation awakens 
The long-deferred return of cur- 


less solicitude than for several months past. 
rency from the interior has begun to augment the surplus reserves of the New 
York banks, and the uncertainty as to some of the causes of the monetary 
stringency which has prevailed since last autumn, has ceased to attract so much 


attention. The prevailing theory now is, that the money market during the 
remainder of this year will be free from much of the disturbance which has 
been feared, and that when the fall trade begins, and money is required to 
move the crops, the banks at the great financial centers will be found amply 
provided with loanable resources, so that the surplus reserves will be abundantly 
adequate for all probable demands. In support of this view it is argued that 
as we imported eighty millions of specie during the last six months of 1879, 
and as we also retained at home the products of our gold and silver mines, 
we have thus absorbed and utilized in our monetary system one hundred mil- 
lions of coin, besides the additions which have been made to the circulating 
notes of the National banks. In view of these and other facts, two conclusions 
are deduced: First, that the banks of New York and of other central cities, 
will accumulate surplus reserves to a considerable extent this summer, and 
secondly, that the West and South are so amply supplied with currency that 
the demand for currency to move the crops of next season will not be so large 
as to surpass the available supply, or to cause embarassment and _ perturbation 
in the money market, Of these two predictions, the first has been already in 
part fulfilled. The money market is now easy and time loans are offered at 
low rates. The surplus reserve is now $ 10,365,575 in excess of that reported 
at this time last year. Its aggregate is $16,977,625, as will be seen from the 
subjoined statement of the New York Clearing House banks for several weeks 


past : 


Legal Net 
1880, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 


May 31...06. $ 278,212,400 . $59,271,700 . $ 22,547,400 . $ 20,288,100 . $ 262,762,600 . $16,128,450 
PMO Piccces 276,059,000 .. 61,109,000 .+ 21,934,800 .. 20,059,900 .. 266,839,000 . 16,334,050 
[4--s ee 279,295,700 .. 63,192,700 .. 22,221,300.. 19,682,500 .. 271,628,500 . 17,506,875 
“ 21seeee. 286,075,100 .. 64,450,000 .. 22,064,900 .. 19,694,900 .. 278,146,700 . 16,977,625 
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The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


1880. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
May 31...++++ $ 139,919,500 «+++ $6,402,300 .+++ $2,471,800 -+++ $53,879,200 «.+-+ $ 31,136,200 
Jume 7. .ee000 141,821,900 «220 6,202,800 -s00 2,7179200 «see §$4,125,300 «eee 31,144,800 

S$  Thsrevcce 141,179,800 eee 65203,200 .204 39368,300 «1... 54,175,300 .... 31,172,400 
Zleceseese 140,837,600 ..2- 6,115,900 .... 3,693,700 .... 53,873,800 .... 30,689,200 


ec 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1880. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
May 31...+6¢¢ $67,457,122 soos = 17,881,002 cose §=66 57,795,399 soos $12,111,790 
June 7... cece 67,623,238 owe 17,85 79324 cove 57,072,685 cece 12,087,538 

 —§-Bbecoese 67,338,982 ~ ccc 18,359,392 sees 57:974,977 juee 12,085,896 
Skscecces 67,542,597 ccc 18,196,787 seee 579491,261 cove 12,093,024 


ec 


The stock market has been more active than usual at this season. Govern- 
ment bonds are in demand for investment, and quotations are sustained by a 
considerable number of purchases from National banks. The supply in the 
market is not large, and the Government is absorbing a large proportion of the 
available bonds by its purchases for the sinking fund. Hence, the offers this 
week amounted to no more than $3,151,450, of which two millions were pur- 
chased. Subjoined is a statement of the extreme variations of prices since the 
beginning of the year: 


-— Quotations since Fan. 1, 1880—~ -——Amount Pune 1, 1880 —— 


owest. Highest. Registered. Coupon. 
GS, 1880 ...0....000 +e-coup, 10234 Jan, 13 .. 10473; May 20 .. $12,969,000 .. $3,064,000 
 _aeeer coup. 104% Jan. 7 .. 107% May 26 .. 168,540,350 .. 56,681,500 
* +§S, 1881..... 00 e+eeeCoUp. 10234 May 5 10443 Apr. 28 .. 291,978,050 «+. 196,870,650 
QFGMy SBOE coco ccccccs coup. 106%, Jan. 2 .. 11054 May 29 .. 170,298,800 «+ 79,701,200 
4S, 1907 .seeseseeeee-COUP. 103 Jan. 2 109% June 7 «+ 527,921,400 «+ 211,513,300 
GS, CUFTONCY 2. ccccceces reg. 125 Apr. a1 .. 126% Feb. 17 .. 64,623,512 ee — 


At the London Stock Exchange the quotations during this month compare as 


follows with those previously current : 
. —-Range since Fan. 1, 1880.— 


Quotations in London. Fune 4. June rr. Fune 18. Fune 24. Lowest. Highest. 
ee ee 0 OE GES cccncee cess 105% .. 105% .. 105% .. 105% .. 10414 Apr. 15 .. 106% Jan. 12 
U.S. 4%s of 1891....... os EINK, oe 112 «- 112. «- 112Y% «. 109% Jan. 2.. 112 June 2 
OE ee 111% .. r11{ .. 110% .. 110% .. 106144 Jan. 2 .- 11136 May 31 


State bonds show more activity. The Southern list is attracting special 
attention, and there is a disposition to believe that several descriptions have 
been selling below their real value. Virginia bonds, Missouri sixes, and 
Louisiana consols, are chiefly inquired for, but the transactions are small. 
Railroad bonds are more active and quotations are firmer. Railroad shares 
have been feverish and irregular. Coal shares are depressed from speculative 
and other causes. Mining shares are attracting less attention from conservative 
capitalists who distrust the sources of information as to the real value of the 
shares which have enjoyed the most confidence and popularity. Some of the 
California banks are making a specialty of this business of supplying accurate 
and trustworthy statements to the public. The necessity for such facilities is now 
so imperious that most of the leading newspapers have recently begun to give to 
the mining shares a separate department among the other commercial and 
financial markets. Foreign exchange has been adjusted to the decline in the 
Bank of England discount rate. Demand bills are quoted at 4.88%, and sixty 
days’ bankers’ bills are selling at 4.8514. Subjoined are ovr usual quotations: 
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QUOTATIONS: May 25. Sune 1 Fune 8. Fune 16. Fune 24, 

U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 107 - 103% . 10678 .. 103% .. 104 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 109% ee 109% .. 109% ++ 109% +e 1095% 
U.S. 48, 1907, Coup... 10778 «+ 108% .. 109% .. 10814 .. 10834 
West. Union Tel. Co.. — G35 ee 874% .. 96% .. 104 ee 105% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R, 124% os 124% .. 126 ‘ 125% oe 1283 
SS ae 100%, .. 9538 -- 101% .- 103% ee 10814 
Chicago & Rock Island 188 190 ° 200s 101g .. 108 
Del., Lack. & West.... 7344 7134, oe 7514 ee 743% +6 79% 
ae 20% .. 204%. 2138 oe 1714 ee ' 18% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 6614 .. 65% 6734 o- 69 oe 75% 
North Western........ 90% .. 877% oe 93 oe ee 9356 
Pacific Mail. .ccoccces 325%, +e 31 oe 35 ee 38 oe 39 
BSc cccrcccveoseccoes 3378 + 30% .. 353% +e 3638 .. 4038 
en eee 5@6 .. 5@6 .- 5@6 .. 5@6 .. 44 @5 
Call Loans..cccccceces 4@5_ « 3@4 ov 3@4 « 24@3 « 24 @3 
Bills on London....4... 4.863¢-4.8914 .. 4.8614-4.8914.. 4.8614-4.89}¢.. 4-86-4.89 ~-  4.86-4.89 


Treasury balances,cur. § 3,050,534 .. $8,947,715 -» $8,481,161... $8,844,963... $7,613,368 
Do. do. coin. $93,128,806 .. $91,346,340-. $89,251,837-- $89,084,737 -- $89,733,903 
We have now in the United States twenty-five Clearing Houses, from nearly 

all of which statements are published weekly. The exchanges at these various 

Clearing Houses, during the last month indicate a gratifying activity of busi- 

ness in almost every section of the country except the Pacific Coast. During 

several months the ‘export business has been very large in consequence of the 

European demand for our brzadstuffs and other products. Just now there are 

some indications of approaching change, and the commercial situation, though 

sound, awakens some anxiety. The decline in prices has stimulated purchases 
both for consumption and for export, but until the prospect becomes more 
certain as to the coming crops here and in Europe it is probable that there will 
be a continued state of incertitude. Among the complaints which are made, one 
is that the domestic trade of the country has not kept up with the exports of 
produce. It is pointed out that we exported breadstuffs from July Ist, 1879, to 
June Ist, 1880, exceeding those of the previous fiscal year in the same period 
by $63,000,000. The exports of provisions, of cotton, of tobacco and of other 
products have been large, so that on these items alone the value of the ship- 
ments from the interior to the seaboard has exceeded that of the correspond- 
ing movement of last year by »early one hundred millions of dollars. By these 
shipments the seaboard cities have become debtors to a large amount, and as 
the West and South have not augmented their purchases at the East to the 
same extent, cash remittances have had to be expressed to the interior through- 
out the whole of the last year, and these cash remittances have depleted the bank 
reserves, as the currency has not returned, until recently, in the usual course of 
business. Now that a change has supervened and the present condition of the 
interior exchanges favors the expectation of a further accumulation in the reserves 
of our city banks we are able to investigate the problems of the money market 
to better advantage; and although there is considerable diversity of opinion, 
and stringency is predicted with more or less positive assurance by some 
bankers and merchants of experience and authority, the general impression 
seems to be that until the end of August the money market will be easy, but 
that later in the year the state of the banking reserves of the financial centers 
will be contingent upon a number of circumstances whose development is 
being watched with some doubt and anxiety. 
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Some papers on this and other subjects connected with the money market 
are expected to be read at the Annual Convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, which is to be held at the Town Hall in Saratoga, N. Y., 
cn the 11th of August. The circular announcing the meeting is given in 
full on page of this issue. Secretary Sherman, Comptroller Knox, Gov. E, 
D. Morgan, Judge Bockes, Hon. Theodore M. Pomeroy, General Raum, 
John W. Drexel, George S. Coe, J. D. Vermilye, Hon, Alex. Mitchell, and 
many other well known names are mentioned on the list of invited speakers. 
The taxation of the banking business, will, it is expected, be more promi- 
nent than last year among the topics of discussion. The prospects are 
regarded as more favorable in Congress than heretofore for a repeal of part 
of the fiscal burdens which are found so oppressive and mischievous, especially 
in certain parts of the country. 

The following semi-annual dividends for July have been declared : 

Bank of America 5 “ National Bank of Commerce.......... 
Brooklyn Trust Company oe Ninth National 


Bowery National 

OS EEE ree RP ons National Citizens’...... 

Central Trust Company oa National Park Bank 

East River National - National Shoe & Leather ....... , 
National Butchers & Drovers’........ 
Oriental Bank 

I  inkas enceesete seeses oe Pacific Bank.....cccces 

De? DEOIOMGL, «cons cconesene ceonee si Phenix Bank 

Mechanics’ National i St. Nicholas National 

Merchants’ Exchange National ip Ee GRRE « cccnscscentewennnens 

Metropolitan National .. Tradesmen’s National........ mecenes 


National Broadway........eee- sesees 

The Financial Chronicle publishes a table of the prices, on the 25th of May; 
of the shares of all the steam railroads, whose shares are dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange. The nominal par of these shares in the aggregate is 
$ 1,153,492,553- Excluding the case of the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, 
where the fall is merely the result of a scrip dividend, the prices on the 25th 
of May were less by $ 189,131,566, than the highest prices which had been 
reached since January I. 

The exports of petroleum in April were 21,008,671 gallons, valued at 
$% 2,000,182, as compared with 27,141,499 gallons, valued at $2,775,539 in 
April, 1879. 

In the Congressional conference committee on the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill, the House amendment requiring all the sums appropriated in the bill to 
be paid in silver, was stricken out. 

The merchandise exports from New York for the week ending June 15, were 
$ 10,802,522, being the largest exports for a single week in the month. The 
predicted gold export, to set in by the end of June, must be postponed to 
a later day. 

During the six secular days ending June 9, $990,000 in silver certificates 
were paid into the New York Custom House for duties. For the week ending 
June 21, silver certificates to the amount of $792,000 were received. 

The returns show that the taxes, $ 355,023.72, assessed against banks and 
bankers in the Wall Street district of New York for May last, exceed the 
amount assessed on any previous list; the excess over November, 1879, being 
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$ 39,693.40. Returns from other districts also show an increase. Bank deposits 
are larger, and the amount of non-taxable United States bonds held by the 
banks is less. 

On the 17th of June, the Bank of England reduced its minimum rate of dis- 
count from three to two and a half per cent. The rate had been three per 
cent. since November 5, 1879. The reduction now made is reported to have 
been a complete surprise to the financial circles in London. 

For May, British merchandise imports were £ 30,453,114 as compared with 
£ 27,667,653 in May, 1879, being an increase of 10.1 per cent, The exports 
of British productions and manufactures were £ 17,277,876, as compared with 
£ 16,520,490 in May 1879, being an increase of 4.6 per cent. For the first 
five months-of 1880, as compared with the same months of 1879, the merchan- 
dise balance of trade against Great Britain increased £ 13,378,000. 

The reserve of coin and bullion in the Bank of England was as follows at 
the dates given: 


a Peer eseves $00snesgseescsinennssceneeceessece eoecccces & 27,988,832 

BB. coccccccccccccccccccecce - cocceccecces cece cocece coscccece 27)535,300 

DUD —_ Dove ecewcccscnscccs cccccvsececcocecossvescsesesese aa. “Knee 27,699,826 

- Dorccccccccccvccccesces cece sees ee rcescecess cesses cesseecces 28,089,033 
TF _ Peccctdsces  cccccccccesecsene cosa genncoecncescecceses 660 

. ee@te . . ee . eee S$ eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeseeee £88 © 29,743,033 

- BZ.ccce cocccccccccccccccccces cccccsccccesceecees Cceccceses 39, 381,033 


The latest returns of the metallic reserve of the Bank of France, distinguish- 
ing the gold from the silver, are as follows: 


Francs in gold. Francs in silver. 
PEAY fBscccseccese pukeusenbus tvéeeeunsine 814,981,645 6. 1,22%,462,473 
" Bi cccccsesecetteresoseceseoeeeceses 815,716,639 een 1,231,465,276 
66 hs odedewatessdseccnneetsesaccnatons 810,431,641 sieiiy I, 233,829,151 
JUME BZeccccccccccccccccccccvcccessoccece $11,622,105 coe 1,238,603,214 
“6 OD cc eccdccescessdddaseddatacunsecene 786,152,974 ie 1,237,188,407 


During the five months ending May 31, French imports increased 116,000,000 
francs, and exports 40,000,000, as compared with the corresponding period of 
1879. The increase of imports was caused by food purchases, rendered nec- 
essary by the harvest failure of 1879. 

The French Treasury is now offering to cash coupons and short bonds matur- 
ing in September, at a discount of one per cent. per annum, and those matur- 
ing in 1881, at a discount of two per cent, per annum. 

An East India Government rupee four-and-one-half-per-cent. loan, equal in 
American money to about $10,000,000, was taken June 14, at a premium of 
3% per cent. According to some accounts a syndicate of French capitalists 
got the whole of it, but it is not probable that they got more than the lion’s 
share. The financial journals in London do not attempt to conceal their 
chagrin at the result. In Calcutta, according to the dispatches, the successful 
placing of the loan created the ‘‘liveliest satisfaction.” 

The Louisiana Supreme Court has decided that that part of the State license 
law taxing commercial travelers from other States $25 per month is unconsti- 
tutional. 

On Wednesday, May 26th, the offerings of bonds for the sinking fund were 
$ 7,324,500, of which the Secretary accepted $3,000,000 as follows, viz: 
$ 2,050,000 of the Fives of 1881 at 103.3214@103.33, and $950,000 of the 
Sixes of 1881 at 107.03@I107.05. 
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On Wednesday, June 2d, there were fourteen offers of bonds, aggregating 
$ 10,894,600, at the following prices: 6s of 1880, 104.75@104.90; 6s of 1881, 
106.75@107.01; 5s of 1881, 103.12@103.36; 4s, 108.80@I109.50; and 4's, 
109.51@109.62. The Secretary accepted $ 3,000,000 as follows: $1,500,000 
of the 4s of 1907 at 108.80@109.10; $1,482,700 of the 6s of 1881 at 106.75 
@106.85 ; and $17,300 of the 5s of 1881 ai 103. 12@103. 16. 

On Wednesday, June gth, the offers of bonds aggregated $9,130,000, as 
follows: 6s, 1880, at 104.85@104 96: 6s, 1881, at 106.79@107.11; 5s, 1881, 
at 103.30@103.49; 4%s at 109.85@I10.10; 4s at 109.25@109.45. Two mill- 
ion dollars were accepted as follows: $244,000, 6s, 1880, at 104.85@104.89 
and $1,756,000, 6s, 1881, at 1067%@106.92. 

On Wednesday, June 16th, there were eighteen offers of bonds, aggregating 
$ 8,018,500, of which the Secretary accepted $2,000,000 as follows : $108,000 
of the 6s of 1880 at 104.86@104.88 ; $775,000 of the 6s of 1881 at 106.91 
@106.94, and $1,117,000 of the 5s of 1881 at 103.18@103.30. Among 
the bonds offered but not accepted, were 4's at 109.75@109.94, and 4s at 
108.10@109.25. Of the 4s only $10,000 was offered at 108.10, the next offer 
above that being 108.91. 

On Wednesday, June 23d, the offers of bonds amounted to $ 3,151,500, as 
follows: 6s of 1881 at 106.99@107. 19 ; 6s of 1880 at 104.95@105.03; 5s of 
I88I at 103.35@103.55; 4%s at 109.81, and 4s at 108.81@109.10. ‘The 
Treasury accepted $2,000,000 as follows: $1,097,500 6s of 1881 at 106.99 
@107.10; $103,000 6s of 1880 at 104.95@105.03; 799,500 5s of 1881 at 
103.39 4@103.48. 























DEATHS. 


At STAUNTON, Virginia, on Sunday, June 13th, aged sixty-two years, Na- 
THANIEL PENDLETON CATLETT, Cashier of the Augusta National Bank of 
Staunton, 

At CENTERVILLE, [owa, on Saturday, May 15th, aged seventy-seven years, 
Judge JoHN A. DRAKE, President of the Appanoose County Bank, 



















At Krokuk, Iowa, on Sunday, May 3d, aged sixty-four years, Oscar C. 
HALeE, Cashier of the State National Bank of Keokuk. 

At ROCHEsTER, Penn., on Friday, April 16th, aged sixty-one years, GEORGE 
C. McLran, late Cashier of the Masonic Bank of Pittsburgh. 

At POTTSVILLE, Pa., on Thursday, June 24, Colonel WILLIAM FRANCIS 
HUNTZINGER, President of the Government National Bank of Pottsville. 
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At New YorkK City, on Saturday, June 12th, aged seventy-five years, 
GEORGE OppyKkKE, of the banking firm of George Opdyke & Co. 
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At INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana, on Monday, June 14th, aged seventy-six years, 
GEORGE Tousky, formerly President of the Indiana National Bank. 


nee 


At GREENVILLE, Ohio, on Saturday, June 12th, aged sixty three years, JOHN 
L, WINNER, proprietor of the Exchange Bank. 





